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A Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This isa call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Fifty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Fifty years ago the hand-laundry washtub industry 
ran into many millions—today practically a relic. Only a compara- 
tively few foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile 
Yet irresistible waves of public buying 
swept these men to fortune, and sent the buggy and the washtub into 
So are great successes made by men able to detect the 
shift in public favor from one industry to another. 


Now another change is taking place. Ao old established industry—an integral 
in which millions of dollars o-— hands 


and the washing machine 


the discard 


and important part of the nation’s structure 
every year 
tion which does the work better 
AS 2% 


more reliably 


and show exceptional earnings. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget”’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 


ness novices as well as seasoned 
veferans. 
Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 


dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
heen used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at chat very 
momen: and of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately, 


schools 


) 
the desirability 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in ther own office for $11 which tormerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70. whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business Coie well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 


which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
unities which hardly any business man can fail co 
cand, 


is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simp 
AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ic has oot required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 





¢ inven- 





EARNINGS 


Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable 
in this business. A Louisiana man wrote: ‘‘My average earnings 
past 3 years about $150 a week; last 3 months as much as $250 
weekly."’ Ohio man’s report: “‘A business man said to me, 
‘This thing has caught the whole city on fire.” For the first 
30 days I worked, I earned $1343.00." A Tennessee man: 
“Last year, my average built up to $200 a week by December, 
but my earnings January reached $1,000 net."’ Space does not 
permit mentioning here more than these few random cases. 
However, they are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while 
future in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for 
the right kind of man. Some of our top men have made over 
a thousand sales each on which they earned up to $60 per 
sale and more. Many of these sales were repeat business. Yet 
they had never done anything like this before coming to us. 
That is the kind of opportunity this business offers. The fact 
that this business has attracted to it such business men as 
former bankers, executives of businesses—men who demand 
only the highest type of opportunity and income—gives a 
fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door 
is open, however, 
field in which to make his start and develop his future. 


to the young man looking for the right 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $W order, your minimum share 
is $20. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,100 OO. The very least you act as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 

in other words two-thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 

and you have the opportunity of carning an even larger 
percentage 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “ Selling’* is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to ‘force’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave che installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accepe—at ovr risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working 

This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying co get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success im that customer's particular line of business 

Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. fou then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tioa of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for # 
business that is mot overcrowded—a business that 1s just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
pa ee nal business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into whieh yon can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
mecessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get ix touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, 
Dept. 5743-A, Mobile, Ala. 
Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268, 
Dept. 5743-A, Monrovia, Calif. 
rR SH FoR exctusive 
| TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 57 43-.\ Mobile, Alabama 

| If on Pacific Coast mail to P.O. Box 268, Dept. 571/3-A, i 

Monrovia, California. 

| Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
mation on your proposition. 


Name : —— 


Box No 
City 


Street of Rowse apemeipane - l 


State . - . aes 
=— —_ = — =e Se ee ee = 




















BEHIND THE BY-LINES 




















a EcHOES of Auld Lang Syne hovering above our 
typewriter aren’t lingering because the singing was more vibrant 
than on other New Year’s Eves. They’re merely out to 
haunt us—to remind us that we didn’t accomplish all we were 
supposed to in ’56. The buzzards! We've got our alibi, though: 
The year’s sandglass just seemed to work a lot faster than it used 
to. (“Wait till you’re thirty,” they told us. “Then watch the years 
scoot by.”) We're wondering if time passed as quickly a hundred 
years ago, and if perhaps the explosive world we're living 
in might not be making 
the sandglass nervous. 
Maybe de Seversky and 
his fellow aeronautical 
experts can tell us 
whether speeding time 
is one of the mani- 
festations of the Air 
Age. But enough. We 
can’t dawdle too long 
over these searching 
thoughts. We’ve got to 
keep pace with that 
sand. Ewing Galloway l’hoto 





Havine movep up to the ranks of those who feel that time is going 
faster, we find that we now have a new privilege, that of 
“remembering when.” Without straining, for instance, we can 

tell Elvis Presley fans a vivid, accurate story of Frank Sinatra’s 
sudden ascension to popularity in ’43. With a little strain, 

we can talk about part of Rudy Vallee’s heyday. But we’re proudest 
of the nostalgia we’re able to generate on hearing that old ditty 

of self-pity called “I Get the Neck of the Chicken,” whose second 
line is “I get the rumble-seat ride.”” We not only remember 
rumble seats; we rode in them, a fact that, when once mentioned 
to a teen-age acquaintance, caused him to offer us a 

chair in alarm. Unlike the lamenting singer of the 

song, however, we don’t remember the rumble seat as a place 

of disesteem. On the contrary, it was a coveted place for a 

boy to be—in the rumble seat of his uncle’s ’°32 Ford on an amiable 
day in the country. It was like riding in a coaster wagon that 
didn’t need to be pushed or steered and yet could go fast, as if 

it were on a continuous downhill run. We would sit enthralled by 
the ever-changing pastoral scenes all about us and the clouds 
and occasional boughs of trees above, all of which appeared to be 
moving swiftly by, eager to make room for something new to 

regale our pristine eyes. It isn’t at all difficult to recall 

those rumble-seat-riding days—how we'd wave and holler to the 
people we passed; how we’d get to the seat by stepping first on 

the running board, then on the fender pad; and how the sun-baked 
brown leather seat would feel comforting to our bare back during an 
after-swim chill. Well, maybe rumble seats won’t stay in the past 
forever. At least they’re not as hopeless as running boards. 


We can co Back only so far in our reminiscing, of course, while 
many of our readers, we realize, can extemporize at will on 
erstwhile things much more engaging than the rumble 

seat—the 1915 twin-six Packard and the Model T, for examples. 

In our mail the other day we came upon evidence that a few of our 
readers do more than recall these (see BY-LINES page 2) | 
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Everybody likes the 
BAND UNIFORM 


Ciub Project 


Ask your school Band Director how 
soon new uniforms will be needed. 


ty sponsoring a Band Uniform fund- 
raising plan, your Club helps those tal- 
ented youngsters make a wonderful 
appearance in smart new uniforms. 
Advantages of the Uniforms Project: 
ENTHUSIASM—Your Club members 
catch the enthusiasm of the school kids. 
CLUB SPIRIT—Everybody’s happy and 
proud when the band or orchestra 
makes public appearances in the hand- 
ome new uniforms. 

MORALE—The band’s morale is given 
a big boost. 

CiviC PRIDE—Your high school band 
represents you) home town every time 
they perform in other towns. 

CLUB CREDIT—Cloth lapels bearing 
your Club name can be sewn in every 
uniform. 

The project can be a continuing one, too; 
increase in band personnel makes it 
necessary to buy a few replacement 
uniforms or accessories each year; keep 


project “alive.” 

We have a booklet, Fund Raising Ideas.” 
Write for it on your Club stationery. 
There's no obligation; Ostwald sends 
this to service clubs all over the U.S. 


re m nifewns by 


Stall 


25 ESTATE HEMLOCKS 
$15.00 


Beautiful Canadian Hemlocks 
Hordy, New Hampshire grown—18 to 24 
inches tall 
25 for $15.00—100 for $50.00 
500 for $200.00 


Wm. ROBERT McGUIRE 


P. O. BOX 1024, ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 
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Provide check- 
room efficiency 
End locker room 
evils~—fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
ning foot—coats, 
hats, umbrellas, overshoes 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 
tion. Modern baked enamel 
fihishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 
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BY-LINES (From page 1) 


beloved relics. They drive them (see photographs). The man behind the 
steering wheel of the "15 Packard (top) is Bill Kellogg, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of La Jolla, San Diego, who inherited the antiquated 
automobile from his parents. It’s said to have been the first car of it’s kind 
on the Pacific coast, and it was shipped there by way of the Panama Canal. 
Bill’s parents drove the twin-six from ‘15 to ’29, then shunted it to a vacant 
lot and eventually into the shelter of an empty garage. Bill retrieved it last 
February, put in several months of tuning and tinkering, and last fall 
declared the old car once again roadworthy. La Jolla Kiwanians promptly 
made the twin-six their official car for inter-club visits after Bill Kellogg 
and four other “intrepid souls” (quoting La Jolla Kiwanian Frank T. 
Sherlock) used it on a fifty-four-mile round trip to Escondido. 


Tue priver of the 1922 
Model T pictured just 
below the Packard is 
John Dvergsten, imme- 
diate past president of 
the Storm Lake, Iowa 
club. John discovered 
this unforgettable sym- 
bol of the Twenties 
last summer at an auc- 
tion held seventy-five 
miles from Storm Lake. 
The car behaved fam- 
ously during the trip 
home, and since then 
John has used it in sev- 
eral local parades. Ac- 
cording to our faithful 
correspondent in Storm 
Lake, Past Governor 
Bill Jarnigan of the 
Nebraska-Iowa District, 
“The Lizzie will do 
twenty-five miles an 
hour going downhill, 
and tests show that it'll 
go thirty-two miles to 
the gallon if traveling 
with the wind.” 








To tne articte “You Can Find Gold in Old Books,” which appeared in our 
December issue, there’s a sequel that might be titled “You Can Also Find 
Gold in Old Kitchen Cabinets.” It would be written by a twelve-year-old 
Easton, Pennsylvania girl named Susan. One day while the kitchen in her 
parents’ home was being remodeled, this lucky young lady wandered over 
to an old kitchen cabinet that was being dismantled and picked up a piece of 
paper she saw fall from between two boards. It turned out that the piece 
of paper was a Liberty Bond issued by the US government in 1917. The bond 
was converted into seventy dollars—and a new savings account for Susan. 


W nar coop is the past, we’ve always said, if you don’t look back at it? 
Apparently the Kiwanis Club of Glendale, California feels the same. At each 
of its meetings, a member seated down front takes 35 mm. Kodachrome 
pictures of the speaker and other noteworthy program events. Then, at 
December's final meeting, all the pictures are projected on a screen and the 
viewers sit about and reminisce. When the last slide has been shown, the 
complete photographic record of the year’s meetings is wrapped up and 
presented to the outgoing president. 


Since the nephew ripped January’s page from our all-duty calendar and 
tore it up, and we were able to recover only a few of the pieces, our list 
of the month’s Weeks is incomplete, but we offer what we have: Odorless 
Decoration Week, January 6-12; National Crochet Week, January 19-26; 
Large (Economy) Size Week, January 19-26. S.A.M. 
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.. Short paragraphs! 


You don't have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragrapha. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 44-A, 7464 WN. Clark St., Chicago 26, lil. 
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Keeping Past Presidents Busy 

. In answer to the question, “What 
do other Kiwanis clubs over the coun- 
try do to keep up the interest of their 
past presidents?” November’s “Club 
Clinic” replied, “They keep them busy.” 

We are outlining the important part 
that past presidents take in the affairs 
of the Evansville club (229 members as 
of November 15). Our club has a “Past 
Presidents” committee: Twenty-two of 
twenty-three past presidents now living 
in Evansville are active. Immediate 
Past President Fred Newman serves as 
contact with the board of directors, 
“Kiwanis Education,” and “Hospital 
Bed Fund.” It is an unwritten rule of 
our club that a past president is never 
elected to office of the club, thus assur- 
ing the club of newer and stimulating 
leadership. 

Now, more specifically, we would like 
to sketch the activities of the commit- 
tees manned by the past presidents. 

The Past Presidents’ Committee 
Handles elections and legislative mat- 
ters; induction of new members and 
subsequent introduction at door by past 
president; obituary service for deceased 
Kiwanians; meeting with board of di- 
rectors upon call for consultation and 
recommendations. 

Kiwanis Education Committee: Spon- 
sors four meetings each year, such as 
installation of officers; commemoration 
of anniversary; sponsors distinguished 
guest; prescribes kit that is presented 
at induction to members, et cetera. 

Hospital Bed Fund Committee: Con- 
sists of president, immediate past presi- 
dent (who serves as chairman), three 
past presidents (two immediately pre- 
ceding and one older, selected by Past 
Presidents’ Committee). The Hospital 
Bed Fund is available in each of three 
public hospitals of our city. 

The very fact that the past presidents 
serve as specified above increases their 
interest and participation in the various 
activities of the club—the Kiddies 
Picnic, Shoe and Stocking Fund, Athle- 
tic Awards, and you can al- 
ways count on a past president to be 
a worker when volunteers are needed. 

Ralph McReynolds, Sr. 
Past President (1922) 
Kiwanis Club of Evansville, Indiana 


et cetera 


Alphabetical Meditation 

.. In a rather meditative mood the 
Monday before Thanksgiving, the 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin Kiwanians 
thought it might be a good thing—after 
a sumptuous meal of turkey and trim- 
mings, and after being reminded of the 


frugal five corn kernel rations of the 
early Pilgrims—to pinpoint some of the 


things for which they should show 

gratitude: 

A. America, Ability, Appetite 

B. Bread ’n’ Butter, Brotherhood, 
Books, Bible 

¢. Children, Churches, Charity, Coun- 
try 

D. Decency, Democracy, Devotion, 
Duty 

E. Education, Equality, Energy, Eye- 
sight 


Friends, Freedom, Faith, Flowers 
Government, Generosity, Gratitude, 
God 
Homes, Health, Hope, Harvests 
Independence, In-laws, Ideals, 
agination 
Jesus, Joy, Justice 
Kiwanis, Kith ’n’ Kin, 
Knowledge 
Love, Liberty, Labor, Light, Life 
Mothers, Money, Mercies, Movies, 
Marriage 
Neighbors, Nobility, Needs, 
Opportunity, Optimism 
Patriotism, People, Peace, Prayer 
Quests, Questions, Quality, Quantity 
Reedsburg, Religion, Rain, Rest 
Strength, Service, Sunday School, 
Sunsets, Soil 
Turkey, Truth, Trees, Tomorrow 
Unity, Universe 
Verandas, Victory, Vim, Vision 
Wisdom, Women, Wags, Wages 
Xtras, (Christ) Xmas, Xylophones 
Youth, Yesterdays, YOU 
Zeal, Zoos 

Would you not call these above- 
mentioned things the best ingredients 
for an anti-gripe tonic that you know 
of? 
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Rev. F. L. Strobel 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


Valuable Contribution 

. We have read with extreme inter- 
est the condensation that appeared in 
the current issue of Reader’s Digest on 
Impartial Medical Testimony. It was 
indicated that the original article ap- 
peared in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
October. 

The American Medical Association is 
keenly interested in this problem. Might 
I suggest that we are most happy to find 
a group as representative as yours mak- 
ing so valuable a contribution toward 
eliminating the so-called “battle of 
experts.” 

C. J. Stetler, Director 
Law Department 
American Medical Association 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address i 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Our club wishes to elect a clergy- 
man as a member. What membership 
fee and dues should we collect? 


A. This is a matter to be decided by the 
board of directors of your club. There 
is no provision in the Constitution or 
Bylaws nor is there an International 
policy with reference to the matter. Al- 
though clubs occasionally do make 
some concession in the membership fees 
and dues charged to members of the 
clergy, most clergymen prefer to be 
treated like any other member and to 
assume the same responsibility. Some 
church boards feel that membership in 
a service club is of safficient value to 
the pastor and the church to justify the 
payment of the membership fee and 
dues by the church itself. 


Q. A Kiwanian in another city has 
been proposed for membership in our 
club. He states that he paid a member- 
ship fee when he entered the other 
club several years ago and has paid his 
dues for the entire year to them. He 
feels he should not pay a membership 
fee in our club and should not pay 
dues to our club until the beginning 
of next year. Our only source of op- 
erating funds is from membership 
fees and dues. Are we within our 
rights in billing this proposed member 
for both a membership fee and the 
dues for the balance of this year? 


A. The menibership of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is composed of the chartered 
clubs. Individual Kiwanians are not 
members of Kiwanis International but 
are members of these clubs. There is 
no such thing as transferring member- 
ship from one club to another. When a 
former Kiwanian is proposed for mem- 
bership in another club, under the by- 
laws he could be charged a new mem- 
bership fee and dues for the balance of 
the current year. 

As a matter of courtesy, most clubs 
waive the membership fee of former 
members of other Kiwanis clubs. If 
the membership fee of the new club is 
larger than that of the club to which 
he formerly belonged, some_ clubs 
charge only the difference between the 
two. 

The dues paid by a member are used 
for the operating expenses of a club. 
There is no reason, therefore, why a 
former Kiwanian should net pay his 
share of the operating expenses of the 
club which he joins, from the time of 
his election to membership to the end 
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of the current billing period. Your club 
can bill this former Kiwanian for dues 
in your club for the balance of the 
current year. 


Q. Our club was formed in 1955. At 
our last board of directors meeting, 
several fund-raising projects were dis- 
cussed. One director urged that we raf- 
fle a color television set. Our lieutenant 
governor was present and he said that 
Kiwanis clubs could not raise money 
by raffles, bingo parties, and similar 
games of chance. Is this true? 


A. Yes. Article IV, Section 2 of the 
International Bylaws provides that “No 
chartered club shall sponsor or par- 
ticipate in any manner in a lottery, 
raffie, drawing or game of chance for 
the purpose of raising funds or shall 
employ a lottery, raffle, drawing or 
game of chance in connection with any 
fund-raising activity, or engage direct- 
ly or indirectly in any activity which 
may impugn or reflect unfavorably on 
the name of Kiwanis.” The section fur- 
ther provides for the revocation of the 
charter of clubs violating this provision, 
or otherwise disciplining such clubs. 

Although this provis' n of the In- 
ternational Bylaws was adopted in 1948, 
it is still the subject of favorable com- 
ment by editorial writers and others. 


Q. All the service clubs in our town 
except Kiwanis meet with the workers 
of the United Fund Campaign once a 
year. We are being criticized by some 
community leaders for not participat- 
ing as.the other service clubs do. Has 
Kiwanis International any objection 
to our meeting jointly with the mem- 
bers of other service clubs and the 
United Fund workers? 


A. There is no objection on the part 
of Kiwanis International to such a 
meeting. The club banner of your club, 
as well as those of other service clubs, 
should appear behind the head table, 
and the presidents of each of the service 
clubs cooperating in the campaign 
should be seated at the head table. 
Attendance slips should be handed to, 
and filled out by, your members so 
that an accurate record of attendance 
may be secured by your secretary. Be 
sure to arrange a round-table meeting 
at the regular hour and place of your 
weekly meeting so that members from 
other clubs desiring to make up attend- 
ance will not make a trip to your com- 
munity in vain. THE END 


Here's a truly complete, 
mechanized accounting plan 
for every size business 






Burroughs Director 
Accounting Machine 








It’s here . . . the way to 
make mechanized 
accounting as economical 
as it is practical! It’s a 
complete accounting plan 
specially designed for the 
low-cost Burroughs 
Director Accounting 
Machine. Features? 
Short-cut keyboard; 
fast, front feed; auto- 
matic carriage tabula- 
tion; many others. 


Burroughs accounting machines priced as low as $510. 


r——-—Send for FREE booklet!-—-—74 
BURROUGHS CORP. , 
Detroit 32, Mich. 4 
EM-60 , 
Please send me your new booklet: “A Complete 


Accounting Plan for Burroughs Director Accounting 
Machines.” 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 











FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els, 


ie PORTABLE PARTITIONS 





a aa«£ dle —) 
, a space into useful 
o are vith these 
: Partitions. Ma- |} > 3 
FOLDING ea Lepapeeg 7 
CHAIRS frames with 3 
Steel bui! swivel action ——«, 
sturdy ’ pedestals and 
wands ty casters or glides. 






THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
16 Church St. Colfax, lowa 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates jrom January 16 


through February 15. 


$oth 


0th 


2th 


* 

Rockford, Illinois, Jonvery 20 
Bay City, Michigan, Jonvory 27 
Duluth, Minnesota, Jonuory 30 
Madison, Wisconsin, February § 
Datias, Texas, February 10 


* 
Jackson, Georgia, Jonuory 17 
Pierre, South Dakota, January 19 
Visalia, California, Jonuory 19 
Douglas, Georgia, January 20 
Valdosta, Georgia, January 24 
Bellingham, Washington, January 2§ 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, Jonvory 27 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, Jonuory 27 
Cairo, Illinois, Jenuory 30 
Madisonville, Kentucky, Jonuory 30 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, Jonuory 30 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, January 37 
Toronto, Ohio, Jonuory 31 
Hoboken, New Jersey, February 2 
Altus, Oklahoma, February 3 
Redfield, South Dakota, February 2 
Springfield, Illinois, February 3 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Februory 4 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri, February 4 
Irvington, New Jersey, Februory 7 
Douglas, Wyoming, February 8 
South Orange-Maplewood 

New Jersey, Februory 8 
Madison, South Dakota, Februory 9 
Steubenville, Ohio, Februery 9 
Centralia, Washington, Februory 10 
Springfield, Tennessee, February 10 
Bakersfield, California, February 13 
Deer Lodge, Montana, February 13 
Crestline, Ohio, February 15 


* 

Hamilton, Ohio, Februory 1 

Mineral Point, Wisconsin, February 3 
Weslaco, Texas, Februory 4 

Winsted, Connecticut, February 10 
Covington, Georgia, February 15 
Dodgeville, Wisconsin, February 15 
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Clewiston, Florida, Jonuery 26 
Columbiana, Ohio, February 15 








MAJOR EMPHASIS PROGRAMS FOR 1957 LISTED 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS for major emphasis by Kiwanis clubs during 1957 are listed 
below, together with their sponsoring International committees: 
AN AMERICAN BOOKSHELF—Public and Business Affairs—US 

Prepared by the US Information Agency to create better world understanding 
through the exchange of ideologies. The Bookshelf consists of ninety-nine paper- 
bound volumes containing the best in American literature and thought. It may be 
sent anywhere in the world for thirty dollars and is ordered through CARE, 660 
Fiist Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

BALLOT BATTALION—Public and Business Affairs—US and Canada 

A continuing program for all types of local elections. However, Ballot Battalion 
will be especially valuable in Canadian national elections this year. 

One service of BB concerns the extensive disenfranchisement of voters caused 
by outmoded election laws. Clubs are urged to review disenfranchisement cases 
in recent elections and to take action to change laws where needed 
CRUSADE FOR BETTER READING—Public and Business Affairs —Canada 

Designed to increase interest of the family in developing, through careful 
selection, a reading program around the best available reading material. 
FARM/CITY WEEK—Agriculture and Conservation 

Devoted to better understanding between rural and urban peoples, as effected 
through year-round activity. Observance of the week itself is merely to high- 
light past accomplishments and create impetus for increased future effort. 
HONOR CITIZENSHIP—Boys and Girls, and Key Club 

Based upon the decision of youth itself that honor citizenship should be youth's 
primary aim. Youth rallies have been effectively used to stimulate pledges of 
good citizenship by youth. 

KIWANIS KIDS’ DAY—Boys and Girls Work, and Underprivileged Child 

This year, Kids’ Day will be held September 28. 

SAFETY—Public and Business Affairs—US and Canada 

Increased emphasis is urged this year to help reduce traffic accidents by developing 
better drivers and encouraging obedience to traffic laws. 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT—Vocational Guidance 

Designed to implement decisions of the White House Conference on Education 
by holding present teachers in their jobs, recruiting new teachers, and main- 
taining a liaison between schools and the community. 

TECHNICAL TRAINING—Vocational Guidance 

Designed to encourage students toward scientific fields by stimulating their 
interest in mathematics, chemistry, physics, and allied subjects. Technical training 
is also closely related to teacher recruitment, since the shortage of teachers may 
contribute to student disinterest in science and mathematics. 

As a first step in the technical training program, President Reed Culp has 
announced that Kiwanis International expects to support the US Air Force and 
Civil Air Patrol in its plan to enroll 1000 or more teachers in a National Aviation 
Education Workshop to be conducted by the CAP. The workshop will be held at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio July 8 through July 9, 1957. 
WORK AND PRAY FOR PERMANENT PEACE—Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims 

Prayer for Permanent Peace Week will take place May 26-June 1. 
YOUTH PANEL FORUMS—Public and Business Affairs—US 

Clubs are urged to supply youth with authoritative answers, through panel 
forums, to their questions on America’s economic and political way of life. 

ALSO DESIGNED for special emphasis in 1957 is work with Key Clubs and Circle 
K clubs, each sponsored by its respective International committee. 


BLOYVANT BRIEFS 


> One hundred members of the Norfolk, Virginia club sailed as guests of the US 
Navy on a day-long orientation cruise aboard the frigate USS Norfolk. 


> An inter-club meeting aboard a train was held by the Denver and Capital 
City, Colorado clubs. The train, called the “Pikes Peak or Bust Special,” was 
enroute from Denver to a rodeo in Colorado Springs. The two clubs reserved a 
car on the train for members and their families. 


> On the high Caribbean Sea, fourteen Kiwanians aboard the SS Mauretania 
held two meetings, and—by way of an activity—collected forty dollars for the 
Seaman's Handicapped Children’s Fund. 


> Kiwanis blood runs thick in the family of George Buxton, Sr., of the Wartburg, 
fennessee club. His two sons, George Jr. and Gene. and one son-in-law, Stone 
Hennessee, are members of the Wartburg club. Another son-in-law, Ernest L. 
Gentry, belongs to the Oak Ridge, Tennessee club. In addition, five are Kiwanis 
club past presidents. 
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DEADLINE FOR 
RESOLUTIONS ANNOUNCED 


Tue International Committee on 
Resolutions has specified April 24 
as the final date that resolutions 
may be submitted for considera- 
tion at the International .conven- 
tion. Shortly after this date, the 
committee will meet to consider 
the resolutions and prepare them 
for presentation to convention 
delegates. Resolutions should be 
mailed to the committee in care 
of the General Office. 
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CONGRESS MEN-KIWANIANS 
TO DINE TOGETHER FEBRUARY 21 


Service cius lapel buttons will take 


precedence over party labels at the | 


Fifth Biennial Congressional Dinner 
February 21. The dinner, sponsored by 
Kiwanis International and the Capital 
District, will honor sixty-eight mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and twelve Senators who are Kiwanians. 
The event will be held in the Presi- 
dential Ballroom of the Statler Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. 





DISTINGUISHED THREESOME 


Honoring Raymond S. Blunt, Sr. (right) 
on his 34th year of perfect attendance 
are fellow Engelwood, Chicago club mem- 
bers Harry S. Himmel (left) and Carl 
Sommer. All three are past governors 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. 





CLUB MEETS IN SUB 
NINETY-SEVEN FEET DOWN 


IN THE MANNER of goldfish, octopuses, 
and frogmen, the Grafton, Massa- 
chusetts club held a regular weekly 
meeting under water recently. Minutes 
were taken, motions were made, and 
Kiwanis business proceeded as usual 
inside the USS Sablefish, a United 
States Navy submarine, while it sailed 
ninety-seven feet beneath the surface 
of Block Island Sound. 

The time of the meeting itself was 
noon, but the cruise lasted a full day. 
Grafton Kiwanians gathered at 8- a.m. 
at the New London, Connecticut sub- 
marine base to meet the captain of the 
Sablefish Lieutenant Commander Steel, 
and his crew. But although the Captain 
was cordial, the crew showed misgiv- 
ings about its guests, who numbered an 
omenish thirteen. The difficulty was 
promptly solved by their senior officer, 
who invited his father and next-door 
neighbor to ride along. 

Putting out to sea, the Sablefish re- 
mained on the surface for more than 
an hour, then began a series of under- 
water maneuvers. During a_ long 
“snorkel” run, Kiwanians ate lunch and 
held their meeting. The submarine re- 
turned to port at 4 p.m. 

“The only near mishap,” reports Club 
Secretary Wilfred J. Mongeau, “oc- 
cured when Jim Doyle, after a hearty 
breakfast, entered the ship’s expulsion 
chamber and closed the door. It seems 
that the three valves Jim operated 
changed the atmospheric pressure, pre- 


(see ROUNDUP page 8) 
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CLUBS, CHURCHES, ORGANIZATIONS! 


AND MORE 


“~~ WITHOUT 
INVESTMENT 


If your organization needs money for a building fund, running ex- 
penses, charity or other worthwhile purpose — our tested, proven 
10-Point Fund-Raising Plan will help you reach your goal. 


, 






Many church groups, clubs, lodges, schools and community as- 
sociations rely exclusively on profits from our Greeting Cards, 
Stationery and Gift Items to meet financial needs year after year. 


Because we design and manufacture 
our own cards, you are able to offer 
them at surprisingly low prices. Our 
exclusive Box Assortments, Stationery 
and unusual Gift Items are so beauti- 
ful, so tasteful, so outstanding in value 
they literally sell themselves. Good Housekeeping 
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Skilled Organization Department 
gives you specialized help. 
Our Special Organization Department has served hundreds of groups such as 
yours exclusively and is ready to cooperate with you in every way. As a result of 
this specialized knowledge we have developed a tested and proven 10-Point Fund- 
Raising Plan that is yours for the asking. 


Our Liberal Credit Plan enables organizations to 

run fund-raising campaigns without investment. 
We will send you a complete Fund-Raising Kit of All-Occasion Greeting Card 
assortments On Approval. Show them to your members and see how enthusiastic 
they will be about taking orders from folks they know. Our credit plan for respon- 
sible organizations lets you pay for merchandise out of profits earned. 


Rose Ball Pen Desk Set given FREE, 
We will appreciate the opportunity to send you our 10-Point Fund- 
Raising Plan—and will be happy to include ABSOLUTELY FREE a 
Rose Ball Pen Desk Set—so you can see how unusual our Gift Items 
are. This beautiful gift-boxed Desk Set consists of a smooth-writing 
pink-and-gold ball pen, with perfumed ink, in a realistic pink rose 
pen holder on a jet black base. 


All you need do is mail the coupon 


...for special Organization Kit of All-Occasion Greeting Card assortments Ov 
Approval, FREE Stationery Samples, 1957 catalog and tested 10-Point Fund- 
Raising Plan. The beautiful Rose Ball Pen Desk Set will be included ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Write to: Organization Service Director, 


ARTISTIC CARD CO. , Inc. 
852 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


PASTE ON POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE 


Organization Service Director, ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 
852 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


Organization 











Please rush All-Occasion 
assortments On Approval 











—also Free Stationery wy Name Title 
Samples, 1957 catalog and F aie aimee 
10-Point Organization 

Fund-Raising Plan. In- Address - 
clude Rose Ball Pen Desk 

Set as a FREE Gift. City : ita ee Zone._State..__._._. 
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DOUBLE jour income 


for your welfare projects 


New clubs are becoming Ford 
Gum Sponsors every month. 


plate 
















date of order) 





HERE'S 
HOW: 


Clubs are discovering 
they can put twice as 
many FORD GUM ma- 
chines to work for them 
with little effort. A brief, 
energetic drive for new . 
locations does the trick. 
FORD GUM CO. and your 
Operator will assist you. 
Now is the time to en- 
large your commission 
checks with a small 
“short-term investment” 
of Club effort. 




























Write us about 
expanding 
your program. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc.- Akron, N. Y. 





AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM | Advertising? 


Reflectorized Emblem, 

with Club name ad- THE 

ded, in sturdy stainless 

steel frame. Supplied =. KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
Diameter 4'/,” 


offers a handpicked audience of 


over a quarter million men 


6*-12, each $2.50 : 
ae anak $2.00 and their families. 
24-47, each $1.75 
48 of more, each $1.50 THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
* Minimum euantity 
—*) ) ] ° . se > 
(Shipment 3 weeks from 520 North Mic higa n Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


MINSTREL SHOWS 
FOR ORGAN/ZATIONS 


~~ PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 





OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 









NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


» JACK ADAIR 


“ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 
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| “How fo Go into 
Business for 
hater operon 














-— If you bw 
£ Ms W'by wot make 
the pr are mow makin 
1S EASY TO START A NEW BUSINESS. Ii's 
caver than you think—once you learn the 9 
EXPANSION MINDED quay stops of bulbding 0 ave busiasse of yous 
own. National we ess reat pce has BOTH FREE! 
Leeate your new plant or branch operation in Central shown over $000 others how to be successful 
Florida's healthy hill country—where EVERYTHING | =let us show YOU too. We guide you every a) 
is beer. An abundance of the things industry needs. poe ot the wa US coe a7 —_ Postcard Today! 
F . | sine  proceices 
Write teday for informative brochure NESS. Learn o or & sted, profit-making methods for bu cess. If you 
EAST PASCO COUNTY already own a business, lee N.B.C gure de you too. ¥« ‘a'll be amazed. SEND 
ror ten 1 TODAY! “How to Start a Business” is jam ck 1 with 
INDUSTRIAL COMM. reveal nformation. In easy-te tend mene é aoe age psc s how to 
«arta +) mah. any kind of busi rottable. Free for the asking! Sent 
P. O. Box 523 Dade City, Florida in confidential plain ens ele wendy meyer 
nanonat eusieess CONSULTANTS. Offtce K.1 Los Angeles 61, Calif 
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venting the door from reopening. With 
a series of diving maneuvers taking 
place at the time, none of us missed 
Jim for an hour. Finally the door was 
pried open and Jim fell out. He soon 
recovered, however, and enjoyed the 
remainder of the trip.” 


MARCH OF DIMES LAUNCHED 


Launching the fight against polio in 
1957 are International President Reed C. 
Culp and four-year-old Marlene Olsen, 
March of Dimes poster girl. Despite Salk 





vaccine success, many youngsters, like 
Marlene, still need physical therapy. 
DEATHS 
Harold V. Condict, Orlando, 
Florida: governor, Florida Dis- 
trict, 1932. 
Martin P. Moe, Helena, Montana; 
governor, Montana District, 1943. 
Dr. Ed. G. Bricker, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; governor, Western 
Canada District, 1938. 














CIRCLE K INTERNATIONAL 
NOW INCLUDES 120 CLUBS 


In a little more than a year, 120 clubs 
have become dues-paying members of 
Circle K International, it was revealed 
recently by Wally Miller, president of 
the organization. Included in this group 
are twenty-three entirely new clubs 

Still unaffiliated with Circle K Inter- 
national are fifty-seven clubs, although 
thirty-eight of these have expressed 
interest in joining the International 
organization. 





WISCONSIN CLUB HONORED BY 
AMERICAN LEGION 


West Allis, Wisconsin is a nice place to 
live, so say its citizens. And many of 
their reasons for feeling that way stem 
from the projects planned by the Ki- 
wanis Club of West Allis. For its out- 
standing work in the Trees for Tomor- 
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row conservation program, cerebral 
palsy, work with handicapped children, 
and community gardens, as well as the 
support of a gifted student at the Inter- 
lochen, Michigan National Music Camp, 
the American Legion has presented the 
club with an award naming it the 
“organization of the year.” 





CIVIC-MINDED MEMBERS 
OF NEW JERSEY CLUB SERVE 
TOWNSHIP ON TWO FRONTS 


Citizens of Lakewood, New Jersey 
have noted recently that when town and 
county government officials get to- 
gether, the meeting resembles nothing 
so much as a function of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lakewood. The resemblance, 
they soon discover, is explained by the 
fact that nearly half of the club’s 
active membership serves in_ local 
government. 

Of the five Township Committee 
members, for instance, three, including 
Mayor Samuel Roberts, are Kiwanians. 
On the Board of Education, Kiwanians 
occupy four of the nine chairs. 

Other township offices held by 
Kiwanians are: clerk, engineer, zoning 
official, attorney, publicity officer, court 
clerk, board of adjustment member, 
library commission member, and health 
inspector. The secretaries of fire com- 
mission and fire and police departments 
as well as the county coroner, clerk, 
and constable also hold Kiwanis mem- 
berships. 

Completing its group of public serv- 
ants, are a school principal, a hospital 
administrator, and the chamber of 
commerce president. 

Although the Lakewood club is not, 
of course, a training ground for civic 
officials, it appears to have an im- 








KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


>» Leon Chatelain, Jr. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.): Elected president of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

>» David W. Proffitt, (Maryville, 
Tennessee): Elected moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
US, highest honorary office 
awarded by the church. 

>» Fred Baldwin (East York, 
Ontario): Honored as builder of 
Canada’s millionth home to be 
erected since World War II. 

> “Pete” Herrmann (New Orleans, 
Louisiana): Elected international 
president of the Lutheran Lay- 
man’s League. 

>» W. C. Daniel (Danville, Vir- 
ginia): Elected national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 
> Robert E. Ward (Chillicothe, 
Illinois): Elected president of 
the National League of Post- 
masters in the US. 

> Herbert Plambeck (Des Moines, 
Iowa): Honored by the National 
4-H Club Congress for service 
to youth in agriculture. 

>» Charles G. Reigner (Baltimore, 
Maryland): Selected by Waynes- 
burg College, Pennsylvania for 
the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Education. 

>» James W. Armsey (Greenwich 
Village, New York, New York): 
Named assistant to the president 
of the Ford Foundation. 











portant influence upon its members. 
All Lakewood Kiwanians taking public 
office did so after joining the service 
club. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between November 12, 1956, and this issue’s presstime. 
SPONSOR 
Sandia, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Everett, Washington 
South Bend and Mishawaka, Indiana 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Iola and Fort Scott, Kansas 
Norwood and Ogdensburg, New York 
Denver, Colorado 
Richmond, Virginia 
Elmsford and White Plains, New York 
Monticello, New York 
Parsons and Chanute, Kansas 
ssid a aleea caia edz antec We Carthage, Illinois 
Franklin, Indiana 
New Haven, Connecticut 
sGikcnsatenine Redwood City, California 
Northeast Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Onawa, Iowa 
Snohomish, Washington 


NEW CLUB 


Highland, Albuquerque, New Mexico ..... 
Marysville, Washington ................ 
Misha-Bend, South Bend, Indiana ........ 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ED 5 co cbankncdekebecta Rabe een 
SI DEE CUNEE du ccacdedenecenwonnce 
a re ee 
West End, Richmond, Virginia ........... 
Bartedale, New York... ........cccsccccces 
Woodridge, New York ........cccccccce. 
I oi i aed en ce eimai ae 
EE er ha crs ine ween aibale 
Whiteland, Indiana ...............ccseee. 
Hamden-North Haven, Connecticut ...... 
Woodside Terrace, Redwood City, California 
North Minneapolis, Minnesota ............ 
Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa ............ 
Redmond, Washington ................... 
Norridge, Illinois ............. West Belmont and Portage Park, Chicago, Illinois 


Se 


Pe eee ny ene and Franklin Park, Illinois 


New Trier Township, Illinois ............ 
West Memphis, Arkansas................. 
SI Coc cnna dd ndnaacaaennies 
Kelligrews, Newfoundland, Canada....... 
Ce WI, oo cc eenekcewenacenses 
Weymouth, Nova Scotia, Canada.......... 
Capitol City, Hartford, Connecticut....... 
Southwest Denver, Colorado.............. 
P,P vic dcvdccecasceevaves 
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Rogers Park, Chicago, Illinois 
Forrest City, Arkansas 
Melrose Park and Forest Park, Illinois 
Bell Island, Newfoundland, Canada 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
Digby, Nova Scotia, Canada 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Capital City, Denver, Colorado 
Chester, Pennsylvania 





5 BRAND NEW 
FISHING BOOKLETS 





HELP YOU 
CATCH 
MORE FISH! 


EXPERT or beginner, you'll enjoy these 5 brand 
new booklets covering BAIT CASTING, SPIN- 
NING, FLY FISHING, SALT WATER, and 
PUSH-BUTTON FISHING, p/us Joe Godfrey's 
1957 Fishing Calendar showing best days to 
fish. Full of tips and tricks, with information 
on tackle selection, where to find the big ones, 
and how to go after them. Get your 5 free 
books NOW ...no obligation! 


§ GREATEST NAME IN 

RODS + REELS + LINES 
®Peeeeeeeesveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee 
SHAKESPEARE CO., Dept. KM-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me the FREE booklets and fishing calendar. 








Name : a 


Address — — 





City Zone State____ 














PLASTIC BOOK ENDS 


The perfect addition to your desk in den 
or office, the gleaming, ebony black finish 
is a perfect background for the three color 
reproduction of the Kiwanis emblem. Made 
of durable plastic, these book ends are not 
breakable, and the heavy metal in the base 
insures that they will do the job of holding 
books. 
Price reduced from $4.00 to 


$3.20 (postage included) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

















EDITORIAL 








Niwanis Jaa 


a “4 sident, Kin vanis es rnational 


“Tay Challenge 


Vital, virile. and down to earth, Kiwanis International's Objectives 
for 1957 have their seurce in the most exigent needs and problems 


ef the day. Here, President Reed C. Culp tells what their fruition can mean. 














m= is a tense and troubled era when the 
fate of mankind hangs suspended between the Golden 
Rule and the hydrogen bomb. 

The pendulum of history swings in length- 
ening arcs between man’s capacity to grow in moral 
stature and his genius for self-destruction. It is an age 
of matchless promise—when the promise can _ be 
glimpsed—tantalizingly—through the dark, foreboding 
clouds of terrible danger. Man has found the key to 
discipline nature, but was it found too soon—before he 
learned to discipline himself? 

This is the urgent issue of our world. These 
are the terms of the debate that all have sensed but few 
have dared to name: Co-existence versus Co-extinc- 
tion. 

Ours is a world of moral crisis, of which 
military crisis is the frightening, final symbol. Out of 
such a world must come chaos or clarity, disaster or 
direction. Can mankind learn in time to live in peace? 
The pendulum swings in lengthening arcs, and every 
stroke is a reminder that time is running out. 

The voice of hope has learned to whisper 
in such a world. Yet, there are stirrings and climbings 
and sudden rushes forward amid the slips back. 

Even from the shadows spread by mush- 
room clouds have come the quiet persuasions of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, urging mankind to renew itseif at 
the fountain of Reverence for Life. 

Out of the bloody muck of tyranny there 
has stirred again and again the ancient cry of freedom. 

Out of his dire need to live and grow in 
the sunlight, man haltingly, awkwardly, but steadily 
has begun to squarely face the task of making the 
United Nations succeed. 

In such an era, it is fitting that Kiwanis 
International takes its longest, straightest look into the 
world around us. One of the whispers of hope in a 
world past postponing decisions is the list of Kiwanis 
Objectives for 1957. 


. The 
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It is as foolish on the edge of disaster to 
claim too much as it is to pledge too little. Kiwanis 
does not claim it can remake a world in turmoil. But 
Kiwanis can help remake Kiwanians. And the influence 
of decent, straight-thinking, dedicated men moves out 
and out like the ripples from a stone dropped into a pool. 

The 1957 Objectives of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional constitute a broad charter of citizenship for 
250,000 men who are leaders and servants of their com- 
munities. Here are proud goals for individual and 
group responsibility in the community, the state or 
province, the nation and the world. Here is a solemn 
call upon Kiwanians for the earnest best they can give 
in integrity, in leadership, in service. 

These are no empty words—integrity, 
leadership, service. Probe them as deeply as you like 
and you will find that this 1957 Kiwanis administrative 
theme is no pompous slogan but a stern injunction. 

Integrity? 

“Sincerity,” said Louis Lavelle, “consists in 
a certain tranquil courage by which we dare to enter 
existence as we are.” 

Leadership? 

“He who does not bellow the truth when 
he knows the truth,” said Charles Peguy, “makes him- 
self the accomplice of liars and forgers.”’ 

Service? 

“The collapse of civilization,” said Schweit- 
zer, “has come about through ethics being left to society. 
A renewal of it is possible only if ethics become once 
the of thinking human beings, and if 


more concern 
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individuals seek to assert themselves in society as 
ethical personalities.” 

No, this is no empty slogan for Kiwanians. 
It is a call for dedication from hardy, purposeful men 
who know their weakness in the sight of God and sense 
their potential strength in the service of mankind. 
How much can they do? “More,” the Objectives an- 
swer. “Much more. Much more than you think you 
can.” 

What is there here to be done? 


How much shall we do with this one? How 
much “aggressive action” will it take to ennoble and 
fortify those three foundations of our civilization—the 
home, the church, and the school? How much work 
and understanding and example will it take to set the 





















feet of youth upon a better path than we have trod? 
Every Kiwanis club and member cannot avoid finding 
here a place to start, and none will ever find a place 
to stop. 


PROMOTE THE ACCEPTANCE OF GREATER 
CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD PUBLIC 
OFFICE AND GOVERNMENT, (2) SOUND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, (3) THE VITAL NEED 
FOR OUR MUTUAL DEFENSE 

The signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence pledged to the ideal of democratic government 
“our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” What 
have you pledged lately? 

Democracy demands three things of its 
citizens—belief, knowledge, action. 

Do you steadfastly believe in the basic 
ideals of government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people? Do you earnestly believe in free 
speech, or would you prefer that those who disagree 
with you were silenced? Do you believe in due process 
of law, or do you sometimes confuse charges with proof 
or match your prejudices against the supreme law of the 
land? Do you believe in majority rule, provided 
minority rights are guaranteed, or do you admire clever 
schemes to thwart the public will? 

If you believe in democratic government, 
do you know how it works and why it sometimes fails? 
When did you last read the Constitution of the United 
States, attend a school board meeting, or take a course 
in world affairs? How many hours a week do you 
spend informing yourself about public problems? Do 
you have the knowledge you need to give value to 
your opinions? 

If you believe enough and know enough, 
are you ready to act? Will you run for public office or 
campaign for a qualified man who does? Will you 
speak for the unpopular plan in club debates if you 
know it is the right one? Will you write a letter to 
your newspaper on behalf of a sound community pro- 
ject, even if it might cost you some customers to “stick 
your neck out?” 

Integrity, leadership, service—here is where 
they count. 







Illustrated by Jack White 
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3. STRENGTHEN OUR NATION BY 
CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, BETTER 
URBAN-RURAL RELATIONS 
AND PROMOTION OF FARM/CITY WEEK 


Conservation—the wise use of natural re- 
sources—is mankind’s minimum essential for survival. 
Population growth staggers the imagination; one out of 
every twenty humans who ever trod the earth walks 
it now. And every human burns up natural resources 
at a rate once undreamed of. Every United States 
resident used four hundred horsepower hours of energy 
in 1850 and ten thousand in 1950. Scientists predict the 
1950 figure will double by 1975. 

We must conserve soil, water, and energy— 
and every category cries for a separate book-length 
warning. How shall it be catalogued briefly for action? 
Six inches of fast-eroded topsoil between our nations 
and starvation . . . Crop “surplus,” that isolated, mo- 
mentary phenomenon in the broad sweep of history .. . 
The great, clear rivers of yesteryear now becoming 
shrunken and foul because man has not seen clearly 
enough into the future to learn to use our waters over 
and over again without despoiling them. 

Conservation also is no empty word. There 
is urgent work to be done. The “farm problem,” the 
water problem, the energy problem—these are our 
problems, and the lives of our grandchildren may de- 
pend upon what we do with them. 


4. SPONSOR EFFECTIVE SAFETY PLANNING AND 
COOPERATE WITH ACCIDENT PREVENTION AGENCIES 


Many safety campaigns are popular, non- 
controversial, familiar—and appallingly ineffective. 
Accidents are the biggest killers of all persons from one 
to thirty-five years old. They kill more children than 
cancer, pneumonia, and polio combined. Last year al- 
most $10,000,000,000 and 90,000 lives were wasted in 
accidents. 

How can safety programs become more 
effective? One broad guide suggests a multitude of 
answers: Safety work, like every other progressive 
work, must be based on human understanding. Why 
do people kill and maim themselves? What are the 
causes and cures of “accident-proneness”? Why do 
otherwise good citizens regard traffic laws as less bind- 
ing and less serious than the rules of a football game? 
To change a man’s acts, in the field of safety or any 
other field, we must change his beliefs. If safety slogans 
roll unnoticed off men as they are, we must seek to 
build men as they should be. 

When and how are Kiwanians going to 
pioneer the psychological approach to safety? Where 
can your club start? 


5 SUPPORT RECREATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
PROGRAMS FOR THE EVER-INCREASING NUMBER OF 
SENIOR CITIZENS AND 
THE USE OF THEIR TALENTS AND ABILITIES 


As industrial competition for skilled work- 
ers becomes ever more keen, more than fifteen million 
senior citizens of the United States and Canada are 
largely frittering away their lives in enforced idleness. 
There will be more of them each year, because people 
are living longer. Unless they find needed, rewarding 
activity, they will increasingly drift into premature 
senility, becoming burdens upon the society they could 
have continued to serve. 

Here is a paradox that must be resolved— 
and mainly on the community level where our senior 
citizens are best known and understood. Here is. a 
challenge for Kiwanians as fresh as the latest man- 
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power-shortage report and as old as the commandment, 
“Honor Thy Father and Thy Mother!” 


6. STIMULATE PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
MENTAL ILLNESS PROBLEM 
AND ADVOCATE QUALIFIED RESEARCH AND 
PROFESSIONAL TREATMENT. 


It is a shocking commentary upon our 
civilization that half the hospital beds in the United 
States are occupied by the mentally ill. It is more 
shocking that many—perhaps most—of these unfor- 
tunates are cruelly, unnecessarily confined. 

The personnel in our mental hospitals is 
shamefully inadequate in numbers and in training. The 
patients include the seriously ill who belong there and 
throngs of misty-minded old people who wandered into 
senility for lack of meaningful challenge in their lives. 

Despite severe shortages of funds and skills, 
the medical profession is fast acquiring the tools to 
overcome society’s throwback to the Dark Ages. The 
new tranquilizing drugs, for example, can work wonders 
with tired and twisted minds. 

But miracle drugs are no substitute for 
human understanding. A visit from an old friend or 
new acquaintance often can accomplish more than 
medicine. There is no tonic as powerful as the knowl- 
edge that somebody cares. 

If Kiwanians—especially those who live 
near mental hospitals—can find no challenge here, then 
“Integrity, Leadership, and Service” indeed are empty 
words. 


7 PERPETUATE THE FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES THROUGH 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF MUTUAL PROBLEMS 


Kiwanians of the United States and Canada 
again are pledged to extol and strengthen “the things 
we have in common.” But this year they are also 
urged to “study those characteristics, customs, and bene- 
fits which distinguish citizens of one country from the 
other.” 

Here is the true test of understanding 
among peoples—to recognize, accept, and even glory in 
their differences. Understanding built upon such a 
base will surely continue to stand “as a shining ex- 
ample for other nations of the world.” 


WORK AND PRAY FOR WORLD PEACE AND 
SUPPORT THOSE ACTIONS OF THE UNITED NATIOD 
WHICH PROMOTE DISCUSSION AND RECONCILIATION 

OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NATIONS 


This is the ultimate challenge of citizenship 
in a world suspended between the Golden Rule and 
the hydrogen bomb. This is the whisper of hope that 
must be sustained and amplified until it becomes the 
triumphal chant of nations. 

This will not be done alone by the deter- 
rent power of “overwhelming force,” for there is enough 
force now in the world to overwhelm all civilization. 
It will not be done alone by powerful statesmen 
manipulating the tides of war and peace, for even the 
greatest of leaders can carry their peoples only as far 
as they can see. 

It must be done bv individual citizens who 
are willing to study, to think, to pray, and then to 
speak and work for peace through the United Nations. 


This is the charter for Kiwanis citizens in 
the fateful year of 1957. If a man of good will cannot 
find honorable and urgent work to do within this char- 
ter, where and when will he find it? THE END 
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The 
Admunistration 
of Kiwanis 
International 


vW 


The International Committee 
Chairmen design action programs in 
every field of Kiwanis interest 
and help clubs, divisions, and 
districts carry them out. 
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The officers of 
Kiwanis International 
decide policies, steer 


the organization’s course. 





THE 


Far left: REED C. CULP, President, Salt La 


City. Utah. Top row, left to right: J. A. RANE 
Immediate Past President, Indianar nd 


H. PARK ARNOLD. Treasurer, Glendale, C€ 
fornia: Irustees: HAROLD M. DOOLEN, Bi! 
Montana; HAL. J. FRASER. Prince Albert 
katchewan: LUMAN W. HOLMAN. Jacksor 
Texas: C. L. MORRIS jfield, | 
TER F. PATENGE, La 

F. PENSHORN ) 







The past presidents, with their 
rich Kiwanis knowledge and experienc: 
participate in International 
Council Meetings and in International 
and district conventions. 
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Top row, left to right: GEORGE F. HIXS 


Rochester New York 916-1918 HARRY E. KARE 


Baltimore, Maryland, 1921-1922; O. SAM C 
MINGS, Dallas, Texas, 1928-19297; RAYMOND 
CROSSMAN, Omaha, Nebraska, 1930-1931; + 
PER GATTON Louisville Kentucky 1935 

BENNETT O. KNUDSON, Albert Lea, Minne 
1939-1940. Second row, left to right: MARK 
SMITH. Macon. Georgia 940-1941: CHAR 
S. DONLEY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 194 

FRED G. McALISTER, Q.C., London, Ont 
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ric SIMON H. REYNOLDS, 
r. New York: ARMAND J. RODEHORST 
d-City Club, New Orle 
North Carolina; MERLE 












At the International Council Meeting in 


October, the work for the following year 


is outlined and discussed. Then the 




















O. E. PETERSON 


International 





The International Sec- 
retary supervises the 
many operations of the 
General Office, which 
is Kiwanis  Interna- 


tional’s nerve center. 











DONALD B. RICE, Oakla 
HAMILTON HOLT 5] 
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The 


International 


Council 


HE EIGHTY-FIVE men _ pictured 
here and on the next page form 
the Kiwanis International Council. 
Each October they meet for four 
days and launch the annual leader- 
ship training program that makes 
Kiwanis unique among service or- 
ganizations. 

At this meeting, the governors- 
elect are instructed in the many 
phases of Kiwanis administration and 
service, and are introduced to the 
new administrative theme, Objec- 


governors-elect go home to direct it. 










tives, and major action programs for 
the coming Kiwanis year. 

After the four-day meeting, each 
governor-elect returns to his district 
with a large box full of Kiwanis 
reading material that he is expected 
to absorb. When this is done, he 
organizes a program for his year 
as governor and calls his lieutenant 
governors and committee chairmen 
together for a District Training Con- 
ference. 

After this conference the third 
phase of the leadership training pro- 
gram comes into focus with the 
lieutenant governors’ return to their 
divisions for a conference with club 
officers. 

Finally, club presidents hold or- 
ganizational meetings for the lead- 
ers of their clubs. They discuss com- 
mittee appointments, club policies, 
and proposed projects. 

This training cycle moves from the 
International level (thirty district 
governors) to the club level (4280 
club presidents) within two months, 
or from the final day of the Council 
meeting (usually the last day of 
October) to January 1, when the 
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The governors train the 
lieutenant governors, who in 
turn train the club 


officers in their divisions. 


governors, committee chairmen, lieu- 


tenant governors, and club officers 
assume their duties 
Kiwanis International’s leadership 


training program can be said to be 


one of the few good marks left by 
the Depression 
Before the late 1920's there was 


no organized plan for training club 
lieutenant 
developed a 


and 

and gradually 
strong feeling that a more direct line 
of contact should be established be- 
tween the club and Kiwanis Inter- 
national. As the organization grew 
this need became more ap- 


officers governors, 


there 


larger, 
parent 

Kiwanis was.only fourteen 
old when the Depression came. The 


years 


economic disaster put the organiza- 

extreme test. Business 
slowed Kiwanis growth, 
then caused the membership to 
shrink from 103,283 in 1929 to a low 
point of 79,589 in 1933 


tion to an 


hardships 


The emergency called for leader- 
ship of the highest caliber, and by 
the time the US and Canada had be- 


gun to recover from the Depression, 


Kiwanis International evolved the 
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Top row, left to right: T. EARLE JOHNSON, Alabama, Tuscaloosa Club, University, Ala 
bama: LOGAN R. COTTON, California-Nevada-Hawaii, Hermosa Beach Club, Redondo 
Beach, California: C. BRISCOE CARLAN, JR., Capital, Graham, Bluefield Club, Bluefield, 
Virginia: MILLARD E. GAMBRELL. Carolinas. Hendersonville, North Carolina; EDWARD B 
MOYLAN, JR., Florida, Miami. Florida: R. GLENN REED, JR., Georgia, Marietta, Georgia 
Second row, left to right: GEORGE W. FISCHER, Illinois-Eastern lowa, Mount Carme 
| LORIN J. BADSKEY. Indiana, North Manchester Club, Columbia City, Indiana: LEE 
KEMPER. Kansas. Garden City Club. Topeka, Kansas: RALPH B. CARR, Kentucky-Tennessee 
Johns City, Tennessee; J. THOMAS DUNN, Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee, Meridian 
Mississipg EARL L. CONFER, Michigan, Northwest Detroit Club, Detroit, Michigan. Third 
row, left to right: ALLEN W. EDSON, Minnesota-Dakotas, Morris, Minnesota; ROBERT F. 
LAWYER. Missouri-Arkansas, Kennett, Missour HENRY S. RUEGAMER,. Montana, Hardin 


Montana: HARRY A. SPENCER. Nebraska-lowa, Lincoln, Nebraska; JAMES L. SARDONIS 
New England, Nashua, New Hampshire; WILLIAM H. H. ELY, New Jersey, Dover, New Jersey. 
Fourth row, left to right: ROBERT K. HOUSE New York, Kenmore, New York; WILLIAM E 
CAMPBELL, Oh Dayton, Ohio; JOHN J. BAKER, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime, Madoc Club 
T Ontar MELVIN B. DENNIS, Pacific Northwest, Puyallup, Washington: WILLIAM F. 
SUTTER, Pennsylvania, Berwick Club, Nescopeck, Pennsylvania; MARION L. HUTCHISON 
Rocky Mountain, Aurora, Colorado. Fifth row, left to right: A. FREDERICK ROSEN. South 
west, Bisbee Club, Tucson, Arizona: PAUL J. FILES, Texas-Oklahoma, Paris, Texas; FRANCIS 
ELL Utah-Idaho, W Idaho; ORRIN M. PAULSON, Western Canada, Regina, Sas 
ytchewan: FRED P. EDWARDS, West Virginia, Bluefield, West Virginia; JOHN M. WALTER 
" Upper Michigan, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

efficient International-to-club sys- tivity trends, new club building, and 


tem of leadership training. 
As is indicated in the following 
capsule description of the 1956 In- 


ternational Council Meeting’s pro- 
gram, the governors of 1957 were 
soundly prepared for their part in 


the leadership training program: 
Monday, October 29—Unveiling 
and discussion of administrative 
theme and Objectives for 1957 (see 
editorial, pages 11-13); presenta- 
tions and discussions on Kiwanis In- 


ternational’s financial structure, ac- 


membership goals. 

Tuesday, October 30—panel con- 
ference on youth services (led by 
chairmen of International Commit- 
tees on Boys and Girls Work, Key 
Clubs, Underprivileged Child, Voca- 
tional Guidance, and Circle K, each 
of whom made presentations on their 


1957 program, as did all Council 
conference leaders); panel con- 
ference on administration (led by 


chairman of Board Committee on 
Public Relations and chairmen of In- 
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ternational Committees on Achieve- 
ment Reports, Inter-Club Relations, 
Kiwanis Education and Fellowship, 
and Programs and Music); panel 
conference on citizenship services 
(led by chairmen of International 
Committees on Agriculture and Con- 
servation, Public and _ Business 
Affairs—Canada; Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs—United States; and 
Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims). Explanation and 
tour of General Office. 

Wednesday, October 31—Gover- 
nors’ Breakfast and Round Table 
conference, 8-10 a.m. Presentation 
of Governor’s Organization con- 
ference, 10 a.m.-noon. Group con- 
ferences, governors-elect, 2-4 p.m. 

Thursday, November 1,—Discus- 
sions of laws and regulations; res- 
olutions; The Kiwanis Magazine; 
1957 International convention plans. 
“Send off” speech by President Reed 
C. Culp, titled “1957 Is Your Year.” 

Interspersed with this program of 
business—only the highlights are 
given here — were non-Kiwanis 
speeches, professional entertain- 
ment, group. singing, breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner meetings, as 
well as many opportunities for fel- 
lowship. THE END 
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When Kiwanis presidents 
hold organizational 
meetings, the training 
cycle—from International 
officer to club 


member—is complete. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE 


a its beginning in the City of Detroit, Michigan with 

the organization of the first club on January 21, 1915, Kiwanis under the 
motto—‘We Build,” has led a crusade to meet the challenges of 

youth and citizenship responsibilities in our respective communities and 
nations. Not to continue to march forward would break faith 

with those who have preceded us. 

The problems, the needs, and the opportunities all around 
us in this new year demand that we, too, take our place in this continual 
crusade. A crusade to be effective must have a plan of action. Our 
plan is found in the eight Objectives under the banners of the 
1957 Theme—“Integrity, Leadership, Service.” 

But of what value are plans and programs unless there are men who 
translate them into significant deeds. We have responded to this need 
for men. From humble beginnings Kiwanis has now become 
an organization of 4300 clubs with a membership of over a quarter of 
a million men and we shall continue to enlist others in our 
Cause. Yes, men are needed, men who are motivated 
by “Integrity, Leadership, and Service.” 

In his poem, “The Coming American,” Sam Walter Foss has voiced 
the cry of the world: “Bring me men to match my mountains/Bring me 
men to match my plains.” In Kiwanis we have men of such 
potential. Therefore, let us on this occasion of the Forty-Second 
Anniversary of Kiwanis reaffirm our faith in its Objects 
and Objectives, and dedicate ourselves with God’s help, to go proudly 


for u ard im the Cr usade for 1957. 
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()' ALL the men who became 
heroes late in life, there is none 
whose early years fit more closely 
than Robert E. Lee's the stanza from 
Gray's “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard” 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves 

of ocean beat 
Full many a flower is born 
to blush unseen 

And waste its sweetness on the 

desert air. 

It took a tragic Civil War and its 
still more tragic aftermath to reveal 
Lee's greatness. Southerners 
looked upon him as their particular 
but time has enshrined his 
in the hearts of all Ameri- 


once 


saint 


memory 


cans 
Lee was already growing gray in 
the service of the United States 


Army when fate thrust upon him the 
heartbreaking task of leading the 
South's cause. Had it not been for the 
war he might have spent the sunset 
years of his life as master of Arling- 
ton, the nine hundred-acre estate on 
the Potomac to which his wife fell 
heir as a granddaughter of Martha 
Matter-of-fact Army 
records would have mentioned his 
distinguished service; fellow Virgin- 
ians would have known him as a 
Southern gentleman. But neither his 
military genius nor his real nobility 
of character would have been known 
to the rest of the world 

Robert Lee grew up in the family 
mansion, Stratford, in a tradition of 
silver plate, a coach and six, and 
slave gardeners and cooks. Five gen- 
erations of Lees had preceded him in 
Virginia. His father was Light-Horse 
Harry, the dashing cavalry officer of 
the Revolution, a brilliant student 
and member of Congress. Part of the 
Lee family heritage was deathless 
loyalty to the Old Dominion; with it 
went an admiration for Washington 
that was almost worship. “Virginia 
is my country,” Light-Horse Harry 
declared. “Her I will obey, however 
lamentable the fate to which it may 
subject me.” From his commemora- 
tive after Washington's 
death came the immortal descrip- 
“First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his country- 


Washington 


address 
tion 
men.” 


At the eighteen, Robert 
entered West Point, partly because 


age of 


* * * * * 








of the desire to follow his father’s 
career, but even more to relieve his 
widowed mother of the financial 
burden of sending him to college. He 
was graduated with honor and was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the engineer corps. 

One of his first tasks as an Army 
engineer was to survey the Georgia 
coast and strengthen the defenses of 
Savannah harbor. Little did he 
dream that as a Confederate general 
thirty years later he would have 
occasion to man those same defenses. 

Years of routine duty and slow 
promotion followed. In the fall of 
1836 he was sent to St. Louis to un- 
dertake a delicate problem in navi- 
gation. The Mississippi River was 
cutting a new channel into Illinois, 
threatening to leave the Missouri city 
high and dry. So carefully Lee 
studied erosion and currents, so 
cautiously and slowly he proceeded 
with his plans that the people grew 
impatient and the city withdrew its 
appropriation. It took eight years of 
stubborn application, but in the end 
his plan worked. 

After that, as Captain Lee now, he 
carried out assignments in Des 
Moines and at Fort Hamilton in 
New York harbor. 

On furlough he hastened home to 
Arlington, where he could shed his 


* * * * * 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF ROBERT E. LEE’S BIRTH 
* JANUARY 19 * 


uniform and enjoy his family. For in 
the meantime he had married Mary 
Ann Randolph Custis. “Never marry 
unless you can do so into a family 
which will enable your children to 
feel proud of both sides of the 
house,” he once advised a young 
friend. In uniting the houses of Lee 
and Custis he had provided his own 
sons and daughters with the proudest 
of family trees. 

In appearance, Robert Lee was a 
combination of the dashing and the 
noble. His hair was raven black and 
inclined to curl, and he wore a neat 
mustache and rakish sideburns. He 
walked with the erect stride of a 
professional soldier. An admiring 
relative who chanced to see him 
standing before the family portraits 
remarked that he looked more like 
a great man than anyone she had 
ever seen. 

Lee was an intense family man, a 
playmate to his children, a compan- 
ion to his wife. He remained so all 
his life. During the war, whether 
after victory or defeat, his first 
thought was to write a note of love 
and encouragement to Mary Ann or 
one of the children. 

He had been in the Army seven- 
teen years before he had his first 
taste of battle. When the United 
States declared war on Mexico, he 
joined the invading forces of General 
Zachary Taylor, and later became a 
member of the staff of Major General 
Scott. As an engineer, he drew maps, 
selected positions for artillery, re- 
connoitered, established lines of 

(see QUIET HERO page 43) 
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By W. BRUCE BELL 





ated by Fred Steffen 


Admired as a fighter and strategist, 





General Robert E. Lee is loved even more as a humble 


man who discouraged pomp and declined publicity. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


You know what capital punish- 
ment is? The income tax. 


+ * * 


Experience teaches me that being 
a good husband is about the same as 
achieving success in any other job. 
It's much easier if you like your boss. 


* . * 


We other Kiwanians have voted 
confidence in our member who 
struck his wife. He was cleared 
of all guilt when we learned that 
she had used his fancy wood chisel 
to scrape scum off her tile drain- 
board. 


* * * 


Somebody asked 220-pound Zud 
Schammel if he hadn’t been adding 
a little weight. “I'm a calorie fight- 
er,” replied Zud, pushing the po- 
tatoes aside, “but here lately I have 
been fraternizing too much with 
the enemy.” 


* * * 


I'm not an alarmist, and I won- 
der why my comrades are. We 
can be reasonably sure that in the 
year 1,000,000 or so B.C.. Adam 
looked over his evening paper one 
night and said to Eve, “My stars, 
mama, what is the world coming 
to? Nothing but horror headlines!” 


* . + 


“I'm two-thirds married al- 
ready,” writes my nephew in col- 
lege, who is courting a pretty co- 
ed. “I'm willing and the preacher 
is willing.” 


Our best results in prayer, as in 
golf, are likely to be achieved only 
if we engage in regular, con- 
scientious practice. 


* * * 


“Too often a man’s ship comes 
in,” says Art Slagle of the Henri- 
etta, Texas Kiwanis club, “after 
he’s too old to navigate.” 


* * * 


A fellow named Boots Watts, in 
a town I am not permitted to men- 
tion, got hold of a used merry-go- 
round (they are not very plenti- 
ful), tinkered it back to mechanical 
perfection, painted it up like a 
rainbow in fairyland, bought a new 
engine for it, and through his Ki- 
wanis club gave it to a crippled 
children’s hospital. A golden gong 
for Boots, for his imagination as 
well as his generosity. 





One test of club friendship and 
courtesy comes when two or more 
programs in a row are made up of 
members’ little children reciting, 
playing instruments or otherwise 
performing. 


+ * * 


Somebody asked friend Dub Nor- 
man how long it took his wife, 
Tootie, to learn to drive. Said he, 
“It'll be twelve years come Decem- 
ber.” 

* : - 


You know what a program is? 
“It is something that if you don’t 
have one at Kiwanis meeting, there 
won't be anything for those mem- 
bers who leave right after lunch 
to leave before.” 


“Money is no longer needed 
either in business or personally. 
Everything is done on credit now. 
Carrying of cash is an indication 
that you are either a shady char- 
acter or too poor to be in debt. It 
is increasingly difficult to find a 
store where you can buy something 
—and simply pay for it. Anything 
from a horse to a safety pin can be 
purchased on the cuff. .. . Having 
demonstrated that debt is not a 
liablity but an asset, we are in 
process of proving that borrowed 
money is actually income. We not 
only spend what we have but what 
we have not. This is known as the 
‘purchasing power theory.’ We are 
not sure we understand it, but it is 
only fair to say we do not under- 
stand nuclear fission or the fourth 
dimension, either.”—Herb Leggett, 
in his Arizona Progress, a bank 
journal. 

Obviously a malcontent. 


+ * * 


Friend John Koppen keeps point- 
ing to my birthdays and saying I 
should buy one of his insurance 
policies. “Old age needs so little,” 
declares he, “but needs that little so 
much.” 

* * a. 


“Last month I suddenly got fed 
up with all this talk about ‘child 
psychology’ and such,” reports Ed 
Willis, “so I snatched up my very 
naughty six-year-old daughter and 
whammed her little seat. It startled 
the hades out of her, but she’s been 
an angel ever since.” 

Congratulations, little girl, on 
your good fortune. 


+ + 7. 


No young man needs to worry 
much if he doesn’t like the job 
he’s in. Just let him take matters 
easy; somebody else will have his 
job soon. 


7. * * 


“Times have changed,” muttered 
President Dick Inderrieden of our 
club, after being roundly heckled 
from the floor. “Back in the Bib- 
lical days of Balaam, it was con- 
sidered a miracle when an ass 
spoke.” 

* * * 

The machine age? You decide. 
Forty-five minutes from now there'll 
be 337 more people born for Ameri- 
can dollars to feed. But there are 
two million fewer farmers today to 
do the job than sixteen years ago. 
We'd better have machines! 
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Wearing one of twelve cowboy suits sent by the Kiwanis Club of 

Woburn, Massachusetts, a Japanese lad responds: 

“On behalf of the children of Uenohara Grade School, I thank you very 
much. ...In this suit, I feel just like a real brave American 

cowboy .... Hand in hand with children of America and other countries, 
we hope to become good citizens.” The outfits were 

awarded for good citizenship. Standing by is Kozo Sekido, the Japanese 
businessman whose gifts to Woburn prompted the project. 


By P. E. DAGGETT 


OINCIDENTAL WITH the title 

“World’s Wealthiest Nation,” the 
US also has become known as the 
world’s “givingest.” In the past 
twenty years, America has come to 
accept this phenomenon and to feel 
that the one title properly deserves 
the other. Nevertheless, like any 
generous aunt, she doesn’t mind re- 
ceiving now and then, either. 

So it was that in Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts, when a medium-sized gift 
package arrived from Japan, it pro- 
duced as much impact as a fat 
Marshall Plan check abroad. Folks in 
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Woburn seemed to take a genuine 
delight in being thought of by other 
folks half way around the world. 

The gift package, which contained 
a collection of books and prints, 
was delivered to the Woburn Public 
Library. Enclosed with it was a card 
that read, “To the wonderful chil- 
dren of Woburn, Massachusetts, 
USA, from Kozo Sekido.” 

Librarian Tom McGowan, who re- 
ceived the package, recognized its 
sender immediately. Some months 
before, Tom and Sekido had met 
casually in the library while Sekido, 
whose business is insurance, was 
studying for a year at nearby Boston 





lenohara 
dnd 

Woburn: 
OTaSs-LOOLS 
AMbassadors 


Two towns, separated by 
widely different 
eultures and 10,000 miles. 


have become friends 


through the simple 


process of giving. 


University. During their conversa- 
tion Tom invited Sekido to attend 
a Kiwanis club meeting with him. 
Without bothering to ask what a 
Kiwanis club was, Sekido accepted. 

That evening Sekido learned a 
lot about Kiwanis. He showed spe- 
cial interest in the club’s work with 
children, and mentioned that earlier 
in the day he had visited a Woburn 
grade school, where he had an- 
swered numerous questions about 
his native land. “I’m afraid I in- 
terfered with the teacher’s schedule,” 
Sekido confessed with a_ twinkle. 
Tom McGowan recalls that the sub- 
ject of children recurred often in 
their conversations until the day 
Sekido returned to Japan. 

Once begun, Sekido’s gift-sending 
did not end with a single package, 
and as others arrived, Woburn Ki- 
wanians prepared to reciprocate. 
Aware of Japanese youngsters’ fond- 
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ne for American cowboys, the club 
ent a dozen Hopalong Cassidy suits 
to the children of Uenohara, Sekido’s 


Master Sergeant Charlie 


nometown 


Quinn, a Woburn serviceman sta- 
tioned in Japan agreed to act as the 
lub personal ambassador. In a 
letter to the Kiwanians, Quinn de- 


bed his welcome to the little 


ountain village 

I shall never forget that moment 
Two thousand Japanese youngsters, 
each waving American and Japanese 
fli tumultuous wel- 


mobbed by 


cried out a 
come I was nearly 
children who struggled to touch my 
or clothing 
colorful 


hands 
From this beginning, an 
good-will 
grew Uenohara_ children 
ponded with Woburn children, and 
their teachers exchanged educational 
concepts. The Kiwanis club made a 
about Woburn, which Ueno- 
hara citizens waited in line for hours 
film was 


international program 


corre- 


movic 


to see. A projector for the 
also provided by the club and 
shipped by the United States Air 


after Air Force Secretary 
Talbott had heard of the 
projector was per- 


Uenohara by 


Force 
Harold 
project. The 


sonally delivered to 


Brigadier General Arthur Pierce, 
Chief of Staff of the Far East Air 
Force 


VM/Set 


Kiwanians. The 
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As international news media told 


the Uenohara-Woburn story, an- 
other group entered the picture. The 
Eighth Army arranged a_ baseball 


game in Yokohama, pitting sons of 
US __ occupational 
Uenohara boys. The Japanese team, 


uniforms supplied by the 


forces against 
wearing 
Woburn club, 

Today the program still continues, 
children of both com- 
with the Kiwanis ciub 
In Japan, as this is 
from the 


won 


activated by 
munities, 
as its sponsor. 
written, a stone sacred 
Japanese mountain Fujiyama is be- 
ing cut and shaped; when finished 
it will be placed in the Cathedral 
of the Pines at Rindge, New Hamp- 


shire in memory of the late Bill 
Swanton, a past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Woburn’ who 


figured prominently in the _ initial 


program 


Librarian Tom McGowan and 
Woburn Kiwanians feel that, for 
their part, they have received gen- 


erous dividends from the project. 
Charlie Quinn expressed their senti- 
ment when he spoke to the people of 
Uenohara: “These gifts come from a 
group of men who believe that the 
world’s wealth is not gold, silver, 
and diamonds, but rather that the 
greatest treasures are in the hearts 
of its children.” THE END 


Charlie Quinn, a Woburn serviceman, was mobbed by children 

when he appeared in Uenohara as envoy for Woburn 
Army called the program the most effective 
good-will gesture they had seen in Japan since V-J Day. 





(Above) Lt. Marion Wall, Air Force 
nurse from Woburn, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Arthur Pierce salute while a tea- 
cher leads the singing of the Japanese 
national anthem. (Below) Baseball uni- 
forms and equipment from Woburn Ki- 
wanians are distributed, and 
US soldiers and Uenohara boys bow 
before a baseball game in Yokohama. 
Later, Japanese boys were guests in 
American homes on the Army base. 


sons of 
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(Left) Borrowing a Japanese 

tradition, and adding an American smile, 
General Pierce bowed low to receive this young 
lady’s flowers, a gesture that deeply impressed 
the Uenohara people. (Above) Children 

greet Eighth Army officials 

who presented a Washington's birthday 
celebration in Uenohara. (Below) Youngsters 
watch for the General's helicopter 

carrying gifts from Woburn Kiwanians. 










— KIWANIS International re- 
turns to Atlantic City for the 
twenty-seven years 
it'll find that the 
has changed a 


fourth time in 
next June 23-27, 
103-year-old town 
lot since 1949, the last time an In- 
ternational convention was held “on 
the Boardwalk.” 

In 1954 Atlantic City 
its 100th birthday as an incorporated 
municipality. Last year it saw the 
last of its railway transportation give 
most important 
of a host 
some ten 


celebrated 


way to buses, and 
of all—the establishment 
of new motels valued at 
million dollars 

The city’s famous ocean skyline 
has undergone a marked change, 
with the removal of three hotels and 
the addition of ten luxury motels. 
The old Garden Pier has been re- 
built into a modern civic center. 
Motorized rolling chairs have been 
added to the man-pushed ‘walk 
and modern vapor lighting 
along the Boardwalk has replaced 
the antiquated incandescents. The 
Convention Hall ballroom has been 
air-conditioned, and a dozen new 
and modern shops have been built 
along the wooden way, particularly 
in the central area 

And since 1949 the state of Utah, 
home of International President 
Reed C. Culp, boasted a Miss Amer- 
ica, when Salt Lake City’s 5/11” 
Colleen Hutchins won the title in 
1951. Both President Culp and Col- 
leen are products of Salt Lake City, 
which can tell of having produced 
not only the tallest of all the Miss 
but probably the tallest 


Cal ts, 


Americas 


There's still the bounding surf, 


the four-mile bathing beach, 


the Boardwalk, 


and the world’s largest Convention Hall. Nevertheless, 


You'll find 


Atlantic City 


changed 


By WILLIAM H. H. ELY 


New 


Governor, 


service club president in the world 
today. 

Kiwanis was just fifteen years old 
when 4228 of its members first con- 
vened in Atlantic City in 1930. But 
Atlantic City was a lot older and 
was geared to accommodate ten 
times that number of conventioneers 
with its spanking new Convention 
Hall, which had opened less than a 
month before the Kiwanians’ ar- 
rival. Built at a cost of $15,000,- 
000, occupying seven acres, and 
offering seating accommodations for 
40,000 in its main auditorium, the 
“Big Hall” still is the largest non- 
pillared meeting place in the world. 

A year after the Boardwalk cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth birthday in 
1945, Kiwanis made its second visit 
to Atlantic City. It was the first 
major group to gather there after 
World War II. Registration at this 
convention was 9346, more than 
double that of 1930. 

The Kiwanians who attended the 
1946 and 1949 conventions in At- 
lantic City will never forget the on- 
the-stage horse race and the fifty- 
by-one hundred-foot “live” Ameri- 
can flag made of fifty Atlantic City 
girls who climbed fifty-foot ladders 


Jersey 


District 


with roll bunting on their backs. The 
bunting composed the flag as they 
climbed in unison. Later they turned 
around to show the Canadian flag 
on the other side. It was very excit- 
ing. 

Weather-wise, June is an excellent 
month in Atlantic City. It has a 
fifty-year average of 68.7 degrees, 
sixty-five per cent sunshine, and a 
meagre 3.05 inches of rainfall. While 
“summery” enough for ocean bath- 
ing, with the water normally five 
degrees cooler than the air temper- 
ature, this coolness of temperatures, 
together with an average hourly 
wind movement of 13.6 miles, makes 
an ideal combination for bodily com- 
fort along the Boardwalk and beach. 

In addition to the regular Board- 
walk program, Kiwanis families will 
find a host of attractions ranging 
from bicycling on the ’walk from 
six until nine in the morning, to 
big name entertainment in the city’s 
hotels, piers, and after-dark spots. 
Two piers—Steeplechase and Mil- 
lion Dollar—are dedicated to the 
children and have thrilling rides of 
all types. The Garden Pier, a 
municipally operated civic center, 
has an art center, outdoor amphi- 
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theatre, and sundecks. Model homes 
and other exhibits grace Central 
Pier, while Steel Pier offers variety 
shows, an outdoor circus, and danc- 
ing in its marine ballroom. 

For the outdoor-activity en- 
thusiast, the city has facilities for 
shuffleboard, tennis, archery, trap- 
shooting, surf fishing, inland water- 
way or deep-sea fishing, golf on four 
fine courses, and bicycling on the 
Boardwalk. For those interested in 
local lore and native history, there 
are conducted tours and visits to 
historic sights. One unforgettable 
trip is a moonlight sail along the 
Absecon seaboard; another, a trip 
to historic Cape May fifty miles 
south. 

Atlantic City differs from most 
other cities and places that cater to 
both conventioneer and vacationist. 
In the first place, it was founded as 
a resort in the island that now holds 
the city, some five miles off the 
southern New Jersey shore. The 
island is natural, not man-made, and 
boasts a unique location and climate 
second to none. Located within five 
hundred miles of one-third the 
population of the US, it has an ex- 
ceptionally low pollen count, iodized 
sea air that means cleaner air, easier 
breathing, and hence a more healthy 
atmosphere. 

If you’re interested in statistics, 
the Boardwalk is four miles long; 
so is its adjoining beach. There are 
more than five hundred restaurants. 
There are thirty-one thousand hotel, 
motel, and  guest-house rooms. 
There are four thousand rolling 
chairs (more than twice as many 
as are in use in all the rest of the 
world). There are sixty churches 
representing all denominations. At- 
lantic City covers 16.4 square miles, 
has 88.5 miles of paved _ streets, 
ten thousand children in _ schools. 
The capacity of its water works is 
sixty-eight million gallons and aver- 
age daily consumption is 13,108,000. 
The highest point in the island on 
which Atlantic City rests is eight 
feet above sea level. 

As a convention city it caters to 
upwards of four hundred groups a 
year, including thirty that will also 
be meeting next June. Keeping com- 
pany with Kiwanis in ’57 will be the 
American Association of School 
Administrators and the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers in February; the National 
Institute of Dry Cleaning in March; 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America and the Knitting Arts In- 
dustries in April; the National 
Housewares Manufacturers in July; 
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the American Legion and American 
Hospital in September; and _ the 
American College of Surgeons and 
American Hardware Manufacturers 
in October. 

Many things have happened since 
that day twenty-seven years ago 
when Kiwanis International con- 
vened in Atlantic City for the first 
time: the bank holiday, Depression, 
death of Prohibition, two wars, the 
trdnsition from Ben Bernie to Elvis 
Presley. 

Times have changed, and so has 
Atlantic City—but only for the bet- 
ter. Kiwanis, we hope, will be 





ad The convention goals, of course, are to select 
a new leadership, to learn from leaders on the convention 
floor, and to give knowledge and receive it in panel 
conferences and the Fund-Raising and Club Clinic booths. 
Togetherness is also a goal, and The Meetin’ House, the 
“free” Tuesday afternoon, and dinner functions have been 
devised to achieve it. 


y back to past conventions. Each is distinguishable in its 
7k own way, and each represents a step forward as Kiwanis 
AY matures and strengthens. 

b | Take a step with us. Come to 
of Atlantic City. I'll be looking for you. 

o 


TOGETHER AGAIN IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Weenen we do in Kiwanis, we like to do it 
° ' together. The spirit of unity and human brotherhood 
A urges us on. Together we attend our committee, club, 
\ 33 and district meetings—but it’s when Northerner and 
Southerner, Easterner and Westerner, Canadian, Alaskan, 
and Hawaiian meet at an identical place to pursue 
identical goals that “Together in Kiwanis” takes on its 
fullest meaning. This year the place is Atlantic City. 
There, from June 23 to 27, the forty-second Kiwanis 
International convention will be held. 


As I issue this official convention call, I think 


REED C. CULP 


PRESIDENT, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


pleased with what has been and is 
being done to make this city a place 
in which to meet often and come 
back again and again for a holiday. 
Physically, the salt water that sur- 
rounds Atlantic City limits how far 
out it can go, but there’s no limit 
to what it will do to satisfy rep- 
resentatives of the 4300 clubs when 
they convene in June. 

We'll even forego singing our 
official theme song, “On the Board- 
walk,” so that we can join President 
Culp in “Home on the Range,” 
which, our neighbors tell us, is his 


favorite tune. THE END 


OFFICIAL 
CONVENTION 
CALL 

































My long trail 
to sobriety 





| ID YOU ever have a nightmare 
The 


kind that is filled with weird mon- 


when you were = small? 
ters who float up and down walls, 
crawl across floors and finally come 
advancing toward you in never-end- 
ing ranks” 

These are the nightmares of an 
alcoholic. They are the characters 
in a drama in which the drunkard 
is both spectator and player in an 
endless performance of unrealities 
For twenty years I was the star of 
this spectacle. For two decades my 
life did not revolve around the fam- 
iliar family, home, and job, but in- 
circled about one object 
bottle 


The bottle was my curse and my 


tead 
the liquor 


alvation, my love and my hate, and 
always my crutch and companion 
For the bottle I would lie, 
{ I had to I was its servant; 


it was my 


cheat and, 
steal 
master 
harsh 
True, but 


This is self-criticism, you 


might say there are no 
pretty words to describe the life of 
the drunkard and the disease of 
alcoholism. For this disease knows 
distin- 


no boundaries. It does not 


guish between rich and poor, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, community 
leader or village idiot. 

Thirty-seven years ago, when I 
first came to the United States from 
England, all this meant nothing to 
me. Drunks were people you told 
funny stories about. They were part 
of another world far away from 
mine. You see, I didn’t drink! 

Later, when I had fallen among 
them, some of my fellow Skid Row 
analysts tried hard to find an al- 
coholic precedent on my family tree. 
There was none. I don’t even recall 
seeing anyone of my immediate fam- 
ily take a drink 

When I came to Chicago in 1919, 
as representative of an English tex- 
tile firm. farthest 
thing from my mind even though it 
the headlines of all the 
American newspapers. The prohi- 
bition amendment had just been 
ratified, and Chicago was girding it- 
self for the stormy birth of the beer 


liquor was the 


Was In 


barons 

I was introduced to them early 
and hurriedly. Four days after I 
arrived in the Windy City I found 


myself closely examining the con- 
crete in a Chicago sidewalk. I had 
just stepped from a subway station 
when I heard a car come screeching 
around the corner. Another auto- 
mobile, later identified as a police 


car, was right behind it. After the 
first shot I sprawled on the sidewalk 
until the movie-like scene had 
passed. When I got up I noticed that 
the store windows had been per- 
forated by a neat row of bullets. 
That welcome might have been 
symbolic of my career in Chicago. 
But when I was at the doorstep of 
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the Gay Twenties, the incident only 
made a good conversation piece to 
my friends who still were busy cele- 
brating a great war and a great vic- 
tory. It seemed that the entire coun- 
try was on a continuous victory 
binge—one that soon was to carry 
me to a deep personal defeat. 

You probably ask, why did he 
start drinking? There is no great 
tragedy in the answer, no dramatic 
scene of a broken heart or a business 
failure. I took a drink because every- 
one else was drinking. And by 1920 
everyone else was drinking because 
the government said they shouldn't. 

My troubles started with an urge 
to have a good time, to be one of the 
gang. There would be parties at 
which bathtub gin wasn’t just a 
humorous trademark of the decade 
it was in the bathtub. Even then, in 
the beginning, I would always lose 
out. There never was the happy 
medium, no moderation. I always 
got drunk. And, like everyone else, 












I'd blame everything for it but one 
—the booze. 

I would sober up though, and by 
the next morning Id be fine. I 
wasn’t an alcoholic yet, but I was 
trying hard for the title. 

My marriage, in 1923, put a stop 
to the parties and to the drinking. 
I didn’t have a sniff of alcohol for 
the next three years. Now when I 
look back on those days, I don’t 
even remember what made me go 
back to the bottle—it was out of the 
clear sky, I guess. I walked into a 
bar and had a drink, then another, 
ene more, a fourth, and on, and on. 

Gradually I crossed that little 
border line from a heavy drinker to 
an alcoholic. In retrospect I know 
that now. But then .. . then I was 
just a Good-Time Charlie having a 
few drinks with the boys. 

Soon I started on the binges. I'd 
wake up in the morning feeling sick. 
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I had to have a drink to make me 
feel better. The first took some of 
the pain away. But I had to have 
more. If one will help. then two 
will help twice as much. Three 
would be better yet, then four. five, 
six, and another bottle was gone. 

You could always get more. Pro- 
hibition might have been the name, 
but money moved around the name 
and got you the best that was bot- 
tled. It went on morning, afternoon, 
night and then morning again. When 
I woke up I used to be in a state of 
terror and despair. Sometimes for 
two weeks I wouldn't have a rational 
moment. 

You wondered where you were... 
feel in your pockets .... Where is 
my money? ... Where am I? ... 
Is it night or day? ... What have I 
done? 

The questions jump at you and roll 
around your héad. You have lost all 
of the strings that tie the ordinary 
human being to time and place. I 














remember going on a binge in 
October, when the leaves were in 
full color, and the next time I was 
able to see a tree they all were bare. 

The world isn’t round anymore, 
but like a deep black funnel. You 
fall right into the funnel and swirl 
around its narrow blackness. You 
don’t eat, but just drink. You don’t 
get sick anymore. There are no 
headaches like the ones that accom- 
pany a New Year’s Eve hangover. 
You are afraid. Fear crawls through 
every bone. It doesn’t leave any- 
thing untouched. 

You're afraid to walk across the 
street. A car six blocks away looks 
like it is right on top of you. You 
are afraid to sleep because you'll 
get the d.t.’s—and the delirium tre- 
mens are the worst punishment of 
the drunk. 

I remember how bad they were 
once. I went to bed and as soon as 
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I put my head on the pillow | heard 


a voice say: “Hey!” I looked and 
there was no one there. As soon as 
I closed my eyes it said it again, 
then again and again. I ran across 
the street for a pint of whiskey. That 
helped me for a little while. But the 
voice came back. 

When you've got the d.t.’s you can 
hear and see anything: voices, mu- 
sic, apparitions. You see fifty men, 
each with a club, coming right at 
you. They keep coming in even 
ranks until they’re right on top of 
you. Then, as if a big hand had 
snatched them up, they fade away. 
Not all of them. Just the front rank. 

By this time the Good-Time 
Charlie days were over. I was an 
alcoholic. It was as clear as all that. 
Every few weeks I had three cases 
of whiskey shipped from New York. 
When I was on a binge I emptied 
two quart bottles every day. I had 
to stop drinking! 

A change of scenery would do it, 


You probably ask. why did he 





drinking? There is no great 





tragedy in the answer, no 





dramatic scene of a broken heart or a 


business failure .. - 





I told myself. Go back to England 
for the winter of 1932-33. I made 
all the arrangements, scraped to- 
gether a few savings that hadn't 
gone into liquor and boarded a train 
for New York, where I was to catch 
the boat. I was drunk when I arrived 
in New York and kept drinking in 
my cabin on the boat until the cap- 
tain ordered the steward not to 
bring me any more. 

When I got to England I went di- 
rectly to a bar. The first morning in 
London I woke up as a guest of its 
jail. I was told I had taken a cab, 
refused to pay the driver because he 
wouldn’t join me in a drink, and 
was turned over to the police. 

I still remember the white wigs on 
the judges in court that day. We 
went over the whole story, and the 
judge asked me if I would be willing 
to pay a fine. I said yes, and just to 
show that alcoholics—when they are 











drinking—are the best promoters in 
the world, I talked the arresting de- 
tective into buying me a drink. We 
ettled with the cab driver and he 
had a drink, too. Then we parted the 
best of friends 

excursion 


Except for a drunken 


to Holland. where I went one night 
on a dare and don’t recall anything 
I did coming or going, I managed 
to stay out of trouble until I got 
back to New York. I arrived in the 
city the same way I had left it 
drunk. That was the way it was on 
the wav back to Chicago and when 
] stepped off the train . And I 
thought a change of scenery would 
help! 

My wife had just about enough 
of my drinking by then. She filed 


for divorce, and our broken marriage 
s added to the hundreds of broken 
bottles that had caused its 
I resigned my job, I believe, 
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jolted me back into sobriety. It 
seems that sometimes when an 
alcoholic gets a serious shock he is 
pushed back into line, but at best 
this is only temporary. 

The Depression was in its full 
swing. Jobs were scarce or non- 
existent. But for a man who wanted 
money bad enough to buy a drink, 
there always was some kind of work. 
There were dozens of odd jobs. A 
day here, a week there. a few months 
somewhere else. Once when I got out 
of jail after serving twenty-three 
days because my friends wouldn't 
bring money so that I could pay my 
fine, I worked as a_ landscape 
gardener. I didn’t know a geranium 
from a petunia and couldn’t even 
push a lawnmower straight. The job 
lasted for awhile because the woman 
who owned the house was an alco- 
holic too, and didn’t like to drink 
alone. 

But I had enough of Chicago. I 
started to blame the city for the 














troubles I had inflicted ori myself. 
I took a train east. While in search 
of a drink I stumbled off the train 
while it was stopped in Albany, New 
York. After a few days of moving 
through Albany bars and flophouses 
I managed to reach the New England 
town where I now live. 

I made it just in time to be picked 
up by the police. I got a $15 fine. I 
could have paid it, but instead took 
twenty days in the county jail to 


sober up. When I was let out I felt 
pretty well. My alcoholic habits 
changed. Now I was a periodic 


drinker. For months I could stay 
away completely from liquor. But 
then all I needed was one beer and 
I was off to the races again. 

I could stay sober long enough, 
though, to get a job. And in 1940, I 
met a wonderful woman and married 
again. Both she and my employer 
shared my misery when I wrestled 


with a binge. One afternoon, my 
wife followed me through every bar 
in town and counted twenty-six 
shots and twenty-six chasers. The 
police and I became well known to 
each other. Altogether I think I 
must have been in court for drunk- 
eness well over a dozen times. 

I tried to fight alcoholism, but 
every time something went wrong 
I had to quiet myself with just one 
taste, just a small glass of beer. But 
it never ended that way. All it took 
was that one taste and I was unable 
to work for two weeks, unable to 
think, see or contribute anything 
but shame and sadness to my family. 

My employer, on the verge of 
firing me after every binge, took a 
personal interest in my problem. He 
asked me if I really wanted to work 
toward a solution. There wasn’t 
anything I wanted more! He told 
me about an organization I had 
never heard about—Alcoholics 
Anonymous—and suggested 


I at- 











tend one of its chapter meetings in 
a central Massachusetts city. 

It was a fifty-mile drive from my 
home. I still remember the night. It 
was December 1, 1944, and a light 
New England snowfall made the 
road slippery. For more than a few 
moments that night I questioned 
the value of the trip. Today I know 
that it was the most important fifty 
miles I have ever traveled. 

As I listened to other alcoholics 
tell their stories I saw that my prob- 
lem was a blueprint of their trage- 
dies. I had never been able to under- 
stand why I couldn’t go into a bar 
and have a few drinks and then go 
about my business like any other 
human being. That night I learned 
the answer: I was an alcoholic, and 
alcoholism is a disease. It’s a sick- 
ness just like cancer, tuberculosis, 
and heart disease. It can kill as effi- 
ciently and swiftly as any of them. 
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For seven months I traveled those 
fifty miles once a week. Soon I knew 
every bump in the road and every 
curve. The road at night was dark 
and full of shadows, but in my mind 
I knew that if I continued to travel 
it I would find a new highway that 
led to light and sunshine—a light 
and brightness that had been absent 
for a long, long time in my life. 

But I had to prove to myself once 
and for all that I really was an alco- 
holic. After the seven months with 
Alcoholics Anonymous and not tak- 
ing a drink, doubts crept into my 
mind. Was I really a drunkard? Now 
that I know what this is all about 
would I be able to have just one 
drink and then leave it? 

There was only one way to test 
it. I planned it carefully. It was 
going to be a scientific experiment 
and I was going to be the guinea 
pig. And the test was simple: Take 
a drink. 

I picked as my laboratory a hotel 
room in New London, Connecticut. 
And I had my drink. I don’t remem- 
ber what happened for the next 
three days. When I awoke, the 
empty liquor bottle was broken on 
the floor and three well-dressed men 
were bending over my bed. The ex- 
periment was conclusive all right! 

Later I learned that the three men 
were from an Alcoholics Anonymous 
group in the New London area. They 
took me back to my own group in 
the central Massachusetts city after 
I recovered sufficiently. 


From my point of view, the exper- 
iment was a success. I have never 
taken a drink of anything even re- 
motely alcoholic since that day in 
the New London hotel room. 

I continued my fifty-mile trips 
regularly until we started our own 
Alcoholics Anonymous group in my 
home town November 14, 1945, in a 
rented room. It wasn’t a very aus- 
picious chartering group—two other 
drunks and me. I still have a record 
of the first meeting. It reads: “The 
meeting adjourned at 10:45 p.m. and 
a nice social hour was enjoyed over 
coffee, coffee, and coffee.” 

The work of that one recovered 
alcoholic and two drunks was a 
foundation for the group that now 
has helped more than 200 men and 
women back to sobriety. We have 
placed branches of the group in 
neighboring towns and cities and 
have a club room of our own now, 
complete with a bar that serves some 
of the best coffee and soft drinks in 
New England. ; 

As our small group grew, so did 
the other chapters of Alcoholics 
Anonymous until today there are 
more than 150,000 members in 6000 
groups in the United States, Canada, 
Europe, and the Far East. As AA’s 
we do not preach sermons, have no 
particular political philosophy, don’t 
care what a man’s community, eco- 
nomic, or religious position is, but 
are interested only in one thing: 
help him or her overcome the dis- 
ease of alcoholism. 


In our city we have been moder- 
ately successful. We have helped 
many overcome the disease, but also 
have seen others slip back into 
the dark whirlpool of the drunkard. 
We have conducted weekly sessions 
at the county jail, where we have 
salvaged a number of human dere- 
licts. Through efforts of our senator, 
an alcoholic clinic has been estab- 
lished at our city hospital, which 
has helped us prove our most im- 
portant point: namely that alcohol- 
ism is a disease that must be diag- 
nosed, treated, and followed up with 
a definite rehabilitization program 
like any other sickness. 

My reward from all these projects 
cannot be measured by any list I 
could compile here. Every time I talk 
about alcoholism either to my own 
Kiwanis members or to other civic 
and social organizations, get up in 
the middle of the night to help a 
fellow alcoholic break a binge, or 
introduce a new member to Alco- 
holics Anonymous, there is a sub- 
conscious reaffirmation in my mind 
to stay away from the evil that 
chained me to darkness for twenty 
years. 


I am nor cured. No alcoholic ever 
is. I have gone thousands of days 
since 1944 without a drink. Today 
I’m determined not to drink either. 
And when tomorrow comes I’1] make 
the same vow again. And the day 
after that I'll repeat it—always one 
day at a time. THE END 
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te ANONYMOUS KIWANIAN who gave us his candid life 
story as an alcoholic has modestly omitted some of his re- 
cent accomplishments. As one of the foremost leaders of 
his community, he has been secretary of his Kiwanis club 
since 1950. In 1954 he received the Chamber of Commerce 
Award of Merit for his “faithful and outstanding service” 
to his city as “a civic worker and for his humane efforts in 
behalf of Alcoholics Anonymous.” Last year he won the 
annual civic award of a church “in recognition of outstand- 
ing community service.” 

The national headquarters of Alcoholics Anonymous has 
cited him this way: “Let all of us congratulate you on the 
wonderful job that you have done as a member of your 
community and the many civic activities with which you 
have been associated. This is truly an example of the way 
in which AA can bring us back to leading not only normal 
lives, but which can make definite contributions to our 
families and our communities.” 

Massachusetts State Senator Silvio O. Conte, who was 
approached by the author to bring an alcoholic clinic to his 
city, has this to say: 

“In seeking legislative action for the establishment of an 
alcoholic clinic in -, I learned that — would stay 
up until the wee hours in the morning in an attempt to 
comfort and help a fellow alcoholic. As a result of his work, 
other branches of the AA were established in surrounding 
communities. I have always found him to be a man of sound 
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character, integrity, and steadfast perseverance. He had 
the courage to pull himself from the depths of the gutter 
to an enviable position in our community.” 

Says the local sheriff: 

“About seven years ago, — approached me and asked 
whether the Alcoholics Anonymous group could have meet- 
ings at the jail and house of corrections. These meetings 
have been held practically every Wednesday evening since, 
in the institution’s chapel. A substantial number of alco- 
holics in the institution have joined the AA and have re- 
turned to their occupations on the outside as useful citizens 
in the community, only coming to the jail to help others 
embrace AA.” 

Says the Kiwanis lieutenant governor: 

“I personally know of three different members of the 
community who were drunkards and had lost their jobs, 
but through ———’s continuous work with them and his 
constant companionship, they have given up drinking and 
are once again respected citizens. I have attended numerous 
conventions and meetings with him, and find that anything 
he goes into he enters with such enthusiasm that it is 
contagious—and some of the enthusiasm cannot help but 
rub off on his fellow club members and workers. I consider 
it a privilege to be able to call ———— one of my best per- 
sonal friends. His rise from the depths of alcoholism to his 
present position of respect in the community is indeed re- 
markable, to say the least.” 
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ADVENTURE 


in learning how to live 


\W HEN Jean Walter was a young 
architectural student in France, 
he got on a bicycle one spring morn- 
ing and started off for Istanbul, Tur- 
key—a distance of 2000 miles. All 
he had to start with was thirty-nine 
dollars 

He couldn't afford hotels, so he 
slept in the fields, in sheds. In or- 
der to eat he went to work on farms 
In towns he stood at a machine in 
factories, waited on tables. He froze, 
he sweltered, he starved, he almost 
died, but it was a wonderful adven- 
ture and at last there he was on the 
Golden Horn in the city of minarets 
He got back not only in one piece 
but with something precious added 

Walter, today a tall, powerful man 
of seventy-three, is convinced that 
the lessons in initiative, observa- 
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tion and independent judgment he 
learned on that long, solitary bike 
ride are responsible for his success 
in life. And he has been extra- 
ordinarily successful! 

Starting with practically nothing 

a poor boy with no connections— 
he became a famous architect. Be- 
fore he was fifty he had designed 
thirty-seven model communities, put 
up 10,000 houses, hospitals, and office 
buildings. These things made him 
financially comfortable, but it was 
the knowledge and qualities ac- 
quired in his bicycling adventure in 
North Africa that made him wealthy. 

This was his most unusual feat. 
Having acquired a tract of remote 
desert land in Morocco, he went out 
to look it over. As he walked over 
the rock and sand he noticed small 





fly-speck outcroppings that re- 
minded him of something. Sud- 
denly he remembered. They were 
precisely the same as outcroppings 
of a rich lead mine he had once seen 
in East Germany. 

Convinced that his land was rich 
in metal, he started to dig. The 
experts scoffed at him. His busi- 
ness associates said he was crazy. 
But he went ahead. He poured 
every franc he had saved into the 
enterprise. He had only camels and 
burros to carry out the ore. The 
port was hundreds of miles away. 
His help deserted him. Still he 
went on. “I learned perseverance 
on a bicycle,” he said. After a while 
he proved that the experts were 
wrong and he was right. 

The mine made Walter a million- 
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aire many times over—perhaps the 
richest man in France. It is one 
of the largest lead and zinc mines in 
the world. For most men this would 
have been enough, -but Jean Walter 
had learned a lesson and he longed 
to teach it to others. “What adven- 
ture has done for me,” he said, “it 
can do for others.” In 1938 he estab- 
lished the Zellidja Scholarships— 
named for his mine—a remarkable 
experiment in education that has 
proved itself over and over again. 

Their sponsor is old fashioned 
enough to believe that the only way 
to learn how to swim is to jump off 
the dock—and by the same token, 
the only way to live is to plunge off 
into the unknown without a parent, 
a teacher, or an agency to lend a 


With just fifty dollars in 


their pockets and little more 
than their wits te keep 

them going, a select 

group of young men bicycle 


alone across Europe. seeking 


adventure and 


learning self-reliance. 


hand in case of trouble. These schol- 
arships might be called an experi- 
ment in sink or swim education. 

Each year some 250 high school 
seniors—winners in a contest—get 
$50 and go off to adventure. They 
agree not to write home if they run 
short of funds. They also contract 
to go strictly alone. Even com- 
panions they may acquire en route 
are taboo. They sign up to stay 
away for at least thirty days. 

Since World War II, nearly 2000 
boys, eighteen years and younger, 
have gone off under this scheme to 
solitary adventure in many parts of 
the world. It is in effect running 
away from home with the approval 
of papa and mama. 

Most of them, of course, travel in 
Europe; some, however, travel as 
far as Lapland and Greece. A great 
many have worked their way across 
the Atlantic to the United States and 
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Canada, to the east as far as Ceylon, 
to the south as far as equatorial 
Africa. One boy covered 18,750 
miles in two and a half months. 

Fifty dollars is not a great deal of 
money, and practically all of them— 
youngsters who have never earned 
a penny with their hands—have 
been obliged to dig in and work for 
their food, for their transportation, 
for a place to sleep. 

They have gone into’ mines, 
worked on farms, labored aboard 
ships as sailors and firemen; they 
have washed dishes, peeled potatoes, 
caned chairs, given French lessons, 
pumped gasoline. One boy literally 
sang his way across France. An- 


other gave dancing exhibitions. A 
lad in Denmark picked flowers and 





sold them to pay his bus fare from 
place to place. And one—a special 
knowing about butterflies and 
finding himself in the Cameroons 
(French Equatorial Africa) col- 
lected rare specimens and sold so 
many that he was able to come back 
with much more money than he 
started out with. A boy who went 
to America got by giving radio in- 
terviews. At least three cashed in 
later by writing books about their 
adventures. 

What is significant is that these 
are not mere escapades. Each boy 
in going undertakes to make a seri- 
ous study of an industry, a culture, 
a philosophy or an art. So the enter- 
prise not only builds character, it 
cultivates the mind. They have 
turned in surprisingly competent 
studies of such things as Moorish 
architecture in Spain, the woodpulp 
industry in Canada, art in Florence, 
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the soul of Germany, the whaling 
industry in Norway, fishing in Ice- 
land. 

Jean Walter’s office door is always 
open to his boys. He regards them 
as his spiritual sons, and _ keeps 
watching the boys to see if adven- 
ture is doing its job; if it is really 
developing in them the courage, 
audacity and_ self-confidence that 
they will need to succeed. He is not 
an easy man to please. But he is 
satisfied with what his boys are 
doing. 

Physically, they are without ex- 
ception helped by their journey. 
“When I started, twenty miles on a 
bike seemed like an awful lot,” said 
Jean Rousselet. “Toward the end 
I was doing eighty miles a day 





in wind and rain.” Other ordeals 
are more exacting. Jean Hardy 
was in northern Sweden, slogging 
through eight inches of snow when 
he espied an empty house. He lita 
fire in the stove, put water for coffee 
on to boil and his wet boots in the 
oven to dry. Dreamily drinking his 
coffee he forgot about his boots, and 
when he remembered—he found 
them burned brittle and_ useless. 
And all he had left was a pair of 
tennis shoes. He confesses that he 
put his head on his arms and cried. 

The next day he had no choice 
but to start out, and he did thirty 
miles practically barefooted before 
he was able to get a ride on a truck. 
Fortunately he suffered no ill effect 
and went on to work on the docks 
unloading fishing boats. 

“T had no muscles,” said Jean- 
Marie Desproges. “I had to learn 
everything the hard way. I had 
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never appreciated heat until I found 
a closed-in shed when I was so cold 
my teeth were chattering. It took 
me two days to learn how to make a 
fire. My feet were covered with 
blisters before I learned how to take 
care of them.” When he got home 
at last he was obliged to go to bed 
for ten days, but he wound up say- 
ing exultantly “I now know that 
my body is as good as anyone's.” 
On these long jaunts the young 
men learn all the things that grown- 
but that 
come to them as a shock. They learn 
how to plan ahead, how to be eco- 
nomical, how to take care of their 
equipment, particularly their shoes 
their tool.” They 
learn to husband their energies. 
“Suddenly I found myself during 


ups know from experience 


“most useful 


that journey,” Paul Rancillac de- 
clared with elation. “I had to make 
decisions—and quickly; I had to 


dare, I had to succeed and, to my 
astonishment, I did.” 


Money was their greatest problem. 
“It used to melt away—and what I 
in the old days in the 
family nest, I don’t know,” said 
Philippe Molle. “Now I watched 
each penny and I felt good about it.” 

“Let's have no _ illusions,” said 
Lyoubomir Popovitch, “the money 
you get with your scholarship won't 
last. You will have to work. I did 
and it taught me to appreciate those 
hard little coins and bits of colored 
paper—and what joy it was to find 
work and to be able to do it, and to 
that you will not have to 
depend on others.” 

The returning express a 
touching faith in humanity, in the 
goodness of people everywhere, for 
people in every country were good 
to them. “I am happy that there is 
one race that will never die,” said 
Philippe Rapp, “the race of decent 
people.” 


One lad resolved, on coming back 


spent it for 


know 


boys 


from Germany, to devote his life to 
better Franco-German _ relations, 
largely as the result of his expe- 
with the Bavarians he had 
met—to build between 
the “land of freedom and the land of 
music.” 

Jean Bouschon, who went to 
Spain, lost all his money in a hotel, 
but instead of going to the French 
consul or cabling home for money 
he became a guide for tourists in the 
Alhambra (in Granada, Spain), and 
what with fees and tips managed to 
make enough money to live and get 
home. 


All of them 


rience 


closer ties 


have stories of this 


kind to tell—and all talk about their 
greatest trial, solitude. “You bark 
your shins in the dark,” said Jean 
Devize, “and there’s no one to com- 
fort you. Your heart leaps up when 
you see a wonderful landscape, but 
there’s no one to share your joy.” 
But all agree that it was the most 
important factor in building spiritual 
strength in them. 

You think better when you are 
alone, you do your work better, they 
“It makes you ap- 
preciate nature better,” said Henri 
Meschonnic. “You commune with 
the fields and the trees.” What is 
more important, it gave them a long- 


are convinced. 


ing for other human beings, and 
they became more amiable, more 
social. 


For Serge Pierot, solitude was a 
challenge. “To get away from bore- 
dom and homesickness you have to 
act,” he said. “It becomes a passion. 
No more dead hollow days in which 
you lie around doing nothing. Ac- 
complishment is the only cure—and 
alone one is more inclined to per- 
severe. 

After a while the kids were talk- 
ing to themselves and especially to 
their bikes, which had become their 
old pals, their companions in hard- 
ships and adventure. When they 
pitched their tents, they brought the 
wheels under the canvas. The log- 
books—which they were required to 
keep—were another source of com- 
fort, and they told them everything. 

On the other hand, Henry Ramette 
rejoices in being alone. “I had 
thought solitude severe, a sister of 
boredom—it was gentle, it gave me 
freedom. I was at last really myself, 
free deep inside of me. . . . I could 
look at myself objectively, criticize 
myself, make clear, cold-sighted 
plans for the future.” 

As they journeyed, digging po- 
tatoes, swinging scythes, sleeping 
on hard beds, going with little or 
no food, they learned philosophy. 
“I learned the charms of the simple 
life,” Ramette adds. “I tasted the 
coolness of spring water, the pleasure 
of eating food I had cooked myself 
near a field fragrant with new hay.” 

“I learned the meaning of polite- 
ness—how to be polite, sincerely 
polite,” said Robert Cernesse. “A 
smiling politeness, a politeness that 
is solicitous, that is truly thoughtful 
is the magic key—it opens all doors.” 

It is still too early to measure the 
results of the scholarships in terms 
of adult achievement—practically all 
of the graduates are still in college, 
but you have only to talk to these 
Zellidja graduates as I have. The 








look in their faces, the stories they 
tell, the reports they write all prove 


Walter’s point—that solitary ad- 
venture brings out the finest in 
people. 

As one of the boys, Alain 
Bernadou, has said: “This is an 
institution that has faith in the 


young, gets them to do things that 
they would never have done alone, 
revealing in them unexpected re- 
sources.” 


Tue contest for the scholarships 
starts in the fall when 15,000 pupils 
in the graduating classes of certain 
French high schools elect two of 
their fellows as possessing most 
character and personality. Thus, the 
first choice rests with the boys them- 
selves. 

The 1200 youngsters so selected 
now have two months in which to 
submit projects for adventure-study. 
They attach itineraries, they in- 
dicate where they will go, how they 
propose to get there, and outline a 
subject that they would like to in- 
vestigate. A committee composed of 
Walter’s associates and officials of 
the Ministry of Education select the 
250 best. 

When school is out, off they go, 
each with $50 in his pocket and a 
certificate in four languages that 
serves him as identification and letter 
of introduction. 

At the end of the journey, each 
submits a report, and these reports 
in turn are judged and fifty chosen. 
The fifty get another small sum of 
money and go off again, although for 
this second trip the conditions are 
less rigorous. Finally all the reports 
are judged and anywhere from five 
to twenty over-all winners are 
picked. These are the champs, and 
they are rewarded with prizes of 
several hundred dollars each at a 
banquet attended by members of the 
national government. The President 
of France presents the awards. 

These Zellidja graduates, their 
sponsor feels, are important to the 
country, and he proposes to keep an 
eye on them, lending them moral 
and financial support until they get 
on their feet. To make sure that 
this is done, that the entire program 
continues even after his death, Mr. 
Walter has arranged that the man- 
agement of the scheme be taken 
over by the Ministry of Education, 
and he has set aside the money 
necessary to finance it. 

The scholarships have evoked 
great interest in other countries. A 
year ago the West German Minister 

(see ADVENTURE page 46) 
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wo delegates to the triumphant 

merger convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in New York got together at 
a neighborhood cafe, between ses- 
sions, for some shop talk. After 
twenty years of separation, the AFL 
and CIO were reuniting to make 
the most potent labor force in the 
world. It was a big time, and it 
called for a celebration. 

One of the delegates, a veteran of 
hazardous logging campaigns by 
the International Woodworkers of 
America in the Pacific Northwest, 
was beaming. “What do you hear?” 
asked the other, a survivor of many 
picket line forays through the East 
by the Textile Workers Union of 
America. 

“It’s a funny thing and you can go 
ahead and laugh,” the IWA leader 
said. “But in my union we've been 
going in for do-good stuff. Well, I 
just got word that I’ve been named 
to the board for the muscular dystro- 
phy campaign back home. I don’t 
know when I’ve been so pleased. 
That’s something I really want to 
do something for.” 

The TWUA man, a-sharp-looking 
type, fingered his cup. “Yeh,” he 
said. “But you'll have to go some to 
catch up with some of our guys. 
Take one of our best locals in Vir- 
ginia, for instance. They do every 
civic job you can think of there, 
from the Boy Scouts and the Little 
League to a new hospital. Heck, 
the union’s a charter member of the 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

Some observers of the AFL-CIO 
convention at the Seventy-first Reg- 
iment Armory nearby would have 
found this an odd way for a couple 
of strike-hardened labor careerists 
to be talking in the midst of mom- 
entous events. The delegates might 
have been expected to be exulting 
over, or at least reflecting on, the 
massive new union power just gen- 
erated at the merger meeting. 


And the AFL-CIO made it plain, 


in a thunderous flood of unani- 
mous convention resolutions, that 
it would make its weight felt 


throughout the nation for labor ends. 
No domestic, economic, or political 
area would be left untouched. There 
were all-embracing pronouncements 
on world affairs and how they ought 
to be managed, too. 

But somewhere in the stacks of 
Armory manifestos, unnoticed, was 


a quiet declaration: “The AFL-CIO 
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is dedicated to the proposition that 
what is good for the community is 
good for labor. It is in this spirit 
that members of the AFL-CIO func- 
tion first and foremost as citizens of 
their communities.” 

This policy statement evoked no 
convention cheers and made no 
newspaper headlines. It was a pious 
protestation of union virtue, perhaps. 
Yet it may be a truer reflection of 
interests and intentions of 11,000,000 
dues-payers than some of the more 
provocative ultimatums to the busi- 
ness domain of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers 

Three months later, in the spring 
of 1956, the giant new labor com- 
bine held its first general post- 
conference. More 
spokesmen were 


merger strategy 
than 150 union 
summoned to Washington from a 
score of key states to implement 
labor “Policies, Objectives, Pro- 
grams, and Methods.” 

But union tactics and treasuries to 
win strikes and influence elections 
weren't on the agenda of the week- 
long caucus in the Willard Hotel, 
although the job at hand was the 
biggest single financial undertaking 
in US labor history, involving at 
least $100,000,000 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
AFL-CIO Services 
Committee, headed by President 
Joseph A. Beirne of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America, who 
vice-president of United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America, Incorporated. The purpose 


Community 


also IS 


was preparation for union participa- 
tion in community chest campaigns 
this fall and wintet 

The Washington labor conferees 
included AFL-CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler, who also 
is vice-chairman at large of the 1956 





fund appeals of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. They were con- 
cerned with the best techniques of 
extracting money from the pockets 
of the rank and file and diverting it 
by the millions of dollars—with the 
members’ willing consent—to non- 
union uses. It was big business, even 
by Washington budgetary standards. 

In the Willard’s Jefferson Room, a 
lively conference workshop, one of 
four running simultaneously in the 
Presidential Parlors of the hotel, was 
supervised by Julius F. Rothman, 
national Community Services Com- 
mittee representative. He stood at a 
blackboard, chalk and eraser in 
hand, a pointer ready. “Let’s look at 
some fundamentals,” he began. 
“What are we after?” 

A Midwest delegate raised his 
hand. “That's easy,” he said. “Food, 
clothing, shelter.”” Rothman frowned. 

“No!” a delegate from New Eng- 
land said earnestly. “That’s where 
we'd be all wrong in this community 
fund business. We should see it 
bigger than pennies for charity. 
We've got to raise our sights from the 
soup kitchen for the deserving poor. 
It ought to be health, welfare, and 
recreation.” 

Rothman scribbled the words on 
the board. “All right,” he said. “And 
what is labor’s fair share?” He was 
talking about a union worker’s re- 
sponsibility as a citizen to assume a 
part of the cost of communal help for 
others who need help—not about 
how big a slice wage-earners should 


take for themselves from the national 


income. 

Workshop debate on the fairshare 
point lasted the rest of the afternoon. 
No sure 1956 formula was devised 
for the AFL-CIO CSC, which, under 
various names and circumstances, 
has been quietly working the civic 


side of the labor street since World 
War II. But many delegates argued 
that a worker who sets aside one 
hour’s pay a month for community 
kitties discharges his minimum do- 
good duty. 

At that rate of contributions, the 
full AFL-CIO membership could 
raise $100,000,000 this year without 
even trying. In 1955, union members 
across the country were credited by 
benefited welfare agencies with that 
much in donations, and over recent 
years aggregate totals of paid-up 
labor shares, as counted by the 
United Community Funds _ and 
Councils, are astonishing multiples 
of the figure. 

Big labor is in big business, and 
in selfless humanitarian ways. They 
may seem strange to newspaper 
readers whose understanding of 
modern unionism doesn’t reach past 
headlined accounts of strike violence, 
attempted liquidation of Republicans 
in public office, jurisdictional raids, 
or—now and then—larcenous raids 
on union bank accounts. A broader 
sampling of organized labor activity 
could show, for example, that: 

In Dallas, 400 members of. the 
young but militant Communications 
Workers of America staged a sitdown 
demonstration at their switchboards. 
The CWA telephone girls stuck it out 
for sixteen hours on their own time. 
They handled 100,000 calls and won 
$250,000 in pledges in a Texas tele- 
thon in behalf of victims of cerebral 
palsy. 

In Chicago, Mrs. Mae Vienne, 
president of sister Local No. 5001 of 
the CWA, made seventy-six con- 
secutive speeches in a similar labor 
endurance test. Her marathon 
oratory on the subject of social obli- 
gations caught Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company employees between 


In 1955. union members were credited with 8100.000.000 in welfare donations. 
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shifts. She was so persuasive that 
ninety-nine per cent of 1973 work- 
ers represented by her local kicked 
in to Chicago’s Community Chest. 
Their average score was thirty- 
seven per cent higher than a year 
earlier. 

In Detroit, historic battleground 
of strike warfare, shop stewards of 
the United Automobile Workers ex- 
horted Ford employees to stand up 
and be counted in another contest 
with management. The UAW, which 
is proud of its combat record at 
picket line barricades during the 
Depression, won again. The Ford 
Motor Company and Ford Founda- 
tion together managed to ante up 
$728,000 for the United Fund of De- 
troit. The Auto Workers voluntarily 
took $1,186,000 from their wages and 
gave it to the community cause. 

In South Bend, at Bendix, where 
strikers once seized and held the 
plant for a week by sitting down in 
it, Editor John Laughlin of Plane 
Facts whipped up a page one banner 
for UAW Local No. 9’s biggest cur- 
rent story. The inch-high headline 
in the union’s tabloid newspaper 
screamed: GIVE ’TIL IT HELPS! 
South Bend’s unionized workers in- 
creased per capita payments to its 
United Fund by as much as 1000 per 
cent. Average red-feather gifts by 
wage-earners soared from a loose- 
change range of thirty-six to fifty 
cents a year to $7 and $15. 

In Seattle, the business agent of 
Local No. 186 of the Packinghouse 
Workers is president of the Com- 
munity Chest of Seattle and King 
County. In Salem, Oregon, the 
Trades and Labor Council president 
is president of the Salem United 
Fund. In Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, the head of the Industrial 
Union Council heads directors of a 
new $3,500,000 hospital. In Front 
Royal, Virginia, the president of 
Local No. 371 of the Textile Workers 
Union, which helped organize the 
Chamber of Commerce there, is 
president of the board of Warren 
Memorial Hospital. 

This sort of labor activity lacks 
elements of conflict, such as are 
found in economic demands on em- 
ployers or legislative demands on 
Congress. Yet it fills the bulkiest 
labor war chest of them all—richer 
by far than caches kept by unions for 
strike contingencies, dwarfing all 
funds gathered by union leaders for 
political activity. 

The bulging labor chest, tended by 
the Community Services Committee, 
will be counted on again in 1956 for 
about a third of all cash collected all 
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over the US in civic self-help cam- 


paigns, which last year took in 
$340,000,000. 
Unlike the strident AFL-CIO 


Committee on Political Education 
(or COPE), the AFL-CIO CSC has 
never achieved newspaper celebrity 
of even much attention outside of 
social science journals and tabula- 
tions totted up by canvassers at 
local red-feather report luncheons. 
But in 1955 the CSC handled fifty 
times more money than union mem- 
bers, all told, gave for political action 
by labor in the previous Congres- 
sional election year. 

Certified accountings required by 
federal law show that the rank and 
file shelled out all of $1,882,156.58 for 
labor-endorsed candidates in 1954, 
when the CSC was approaching its 
own $100,000,000 pace. 

By October 31, 1956, the rank and 
file had contributed only $1,042,000 
voluntarily for political action in the 
heat of the presidential-year cam- 
paign, according to a preliminary 
count by COPE. The AFL-CIO 
political agency dreams of a $1 
donation from each of the 11,000,000 
union members, but acknowledges 
privately that the hope is unattain- 
able now. In contrast, realizable ex- 
pectations of donations through the 
CSC for non-partisan welfare come 
to ten times that per capita goal. 

The difference in rank-and-file 
response to calls for political and 
community action is the most re- 
markable, in that COPE is a legiti- 
mate AFL-CIO heir to the venerated 
labor tradition of the late Samuel 
Gompers. The very name of the 
Community Services Committee is 
almost alien to that tradition, 
Gompers, who founded the AFL and 
ran it for thirty-six years, laid down 
a cardinal rule: Labor’s “friends” 
must be rewarded and its “enemies” 
punished at the polls. Gompers 
summarized the over-all objective 
of union card-carriers simply as 
“More!” for themselves—and never 
mind the rest of the populace much. 

Nor does the CSC follow a philoso- 
phy of hostile labor isolationism 
professed by John L. Lewis, who 
abandoned the CIO in 1942 after 
fathering it in 1935 in a split from 
the AFL that took twenty years for 
his successors to heal. Soon after 
the departure of Lewis, the CIO 
made a departure of its own 
by setting up a War Relief Commit- 
tee whose sole jurisdiction, remote 
from wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions, was doing good. The prede- 
cessor of the AFL-CIO CSC, it gave 
workers a direct channel for par- 


ticipation, through their unions, in 
World War II home-front efforts to 
raise common funds and morale. 

The unique labor agency became 
a smashing success. Records of the 
Red Cross and National War Fund 
from March 1942 to December 1945 
credit CIO members alone with con- 
tributing more than $100,000,000 to 
them alone. The CSC has been in 
the mushrooming labor business of 
raising civic funds and morale ever 
since. 

Before then, it was nearly unheard 
of for leaders in community drives 
to recognize organized labor, as such, 
in the conduct of civic business. The 
leaders picked themselves from 
banks, service clubs, churches, front 
offices of factories. They were re- 
spected; they had standing and pres- 
tige. Unions were on the wrong side 
of the tracks. 

It was equally unheard of then 
for unions to take much notice of 
such affairs. They weren’t consulted 
on how a community fund should be 
spent; their cooperation in raising it 
wasn’t sought. When union members 
participated in community fund 
campaigns at all, they did so grude- 
ingly—and then as anonymous em- 
ployees of companies that had chest 
quotas to meet, not as union mem- 
bers, not with any warm feeling that 
they were members of the com- 
munity, too. 

All that has changed. By 1943, a 
total of ninety union representatives 
all over the country officially had 
made the grade across the social 
tracks and on to boards and com- 
mittees of community agencies. In 
May 1956, Assistant CSC Director 
Robert A. Rosenkrans counted 80,000 
AFL-CIO members in such posts. 

Community chest leaders, by their 
recognition of organized labor, have 
found a vast, ready reservoir of time 
and money for the common good. 
And union members have added new 
songs to their repertory for rallies 
in labor halls, where a lonesome 
chant used to ask, “Oh, workers, 
can you stand it?” 

A latter-day song echoes the AFL- 
CIO merger convention’s policy 
pledge: “Further to encourage the 
active participation and total inte- 
gration of union members and their 
families in community affairs.” 
Entitled “I’m Gonna Put My Name 
Down,” the song is in praise of loyal 
response by union members to com- 
munity chest solicitations: 

Put my name down, brother! 

Where do I sign? 

Each and every month 


I lay my money on the line!... 
THE END 
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Look! 


rail- 


“Stop! 
could be seen at 


( pe THE SIGN 
Listen!” 

road crossings everywhere, warning 

horse-and-buggy 

One 

was to be on guard to see if the way 

otherwise, death threat- 


pedestrians and 


drivers of approaching trains. 


was clear; 
ened 

In this hurried, harried time, peo- 
ple often confused and dis- 
tracted, frustrated and discouraged. 


at no 


are 


High pressure is everywhere; 
time in the history of the world has 
there been much frenzied com- 
petition for the time, attention, and 
possessions of the people. We have 
become pretty much a gadget civil- 
ization, depending greatly on mate- 
to satisfy our deepest 


SO 


rial things 
longings 

But in spite of all our wealth and 
luxuries, millions are in turmoil of 
Out of the turmoil, the 
arises: What is all this 
Why are we here? 
Where are we going? Can we ever 
find what our inner yearn 
for? The old-time railroad caution 
well serve us now 

STOP! When you're in danger 
and can’t see ahead or find a way 
out, the best thing to do is come 
to a standstill so you can chart the 
right path to take. The Bible has a 
word for us on that: “Be 
and know that I am God.” 


spirit 
question 
about, anyhow? 


selves 


may 


good 
still, 
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(Psalm 46:10). Nothing on earth 
can so calm the spirit as for one to 
stop in his tracks and contemplate 
God and His works. 

LOOK! Look up at the sky in the 
daytime, and at the stars at night. 
Let the knowledge and feeling 
infiltrate you that God created the 
earth and heavens for a purpose; 
that He set the stars in their. courses, 
and that the winds and waves obey 
His will. He made you in His own 
image. He still rules the universe, 
and you are His greatest creation. 
You are in His care. Muse over 
these sublime words of one of our 
most beautiful hymns: 

This is my Father's world, 

And to my listening ears, 

All nature sings, and round me rings 

The music of the spheres. 

This is my Father's world: 

I rest me in the thought 
Of rocks and trees, of skies and seas; 

His hand the wonders wrought. 


As you contemplate the fact that 
you are a son of God, pray for for- 
giveness, for strengthened faith and 
trust in God, for courage and enthu- 
siasm to go ahead day by day, hour 
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by hour, moment by moment. You 
will feel tensions easing, under- 
standing increasing, and confidence 
in God, in yourself and others, and 
in the future, increasing. 

When vision is blurred and hazy, 
I know of nothing better than this 
to bring the real meaning and pur- 
pose of life into sharp focus. 

LISTEN! Our ears are pretty much 
attuned to what we seek to hear. 
Lovers of music can detect meanings 
and richness in oratorios or sym- 
phonic concerts that those who listen 
only for a tune cannot realize at all. 
Lovers of nature can sense beauty 
in the singing of birds in the forest— 
a beauty that others know nothing 
of. Parents of a tiny baby can sleep 
through divers noises, but let a faint 
cry come from their offspring and 
they are at-his cribside in a second. 

You can hear the voice of God 
speaking to you, if you commit your 
life to His keeping and service, and 
then listen and wait. He may speak 
to you through conscience, a whetted 
sense of duty, or directly. Don’t 
try to hurry Him; He’ll answer when 
it is best for you. In the waiting 
you will find patience; in the answer 
you will realize peace. 

It’s good to Stop! Look! Listen! 
It’s good for you in all the phases 
of your life. Try it—not tomorrow 
or next week, but today. THE END 
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“Just as we are able te translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkersen 


Aid to Students 
PASSPORT TO PROGRESS 
“Goop AFTERNOON, Sister,” began Sandra. 

“Good afternoon, Sandra,” replied her teacher. 

And the sixth grade arithmetic class was underway— 
conducted between a classroom in Wyandotte, Michigan 
and a tense little girl ninety-four miles away on a Lan- 
sing auditorium stage. 

The scene was the Kiwanis Michigan District con- 
vention, where five hundred delegates were seeing a 
demonstration of the school-to-home teaching system. 
Sandra Mardyla, bed-ridden with a spinal ailment, was 
the star in this human drama. She had come to the con- 
vention to show how Kiwanians helped her to keep up 
with her class—both in lessons and friendships. 

With the cooperation of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company, the Kiwanis Club of Wyandotte had arranged 
a two-way communication system at her home. By 
merely pressing a button, she could hear every activity 
of the classroom, recite when called upon, and query 
her teacher or classmates. 

Since Sandra was expected to recover within a year, 
Wyandotte Kiwanians wanted to expand their program. 
And the convention seemed an ideal time to show other 
members how they could further this project. Sandra’s 
transportation to Lansing was arranged and the tele- 
phone company agreed to set up a special connection 
for the demonstration. 

The Wyandotte project has sparked others in Michi- 
gan. Through the Kiwanis Club of Holly, a high school 
student has kept up with her class while recovering 
from rheumatic fever. In Trenton the club has spon- 
sored several telephone-teaching programs, helping 
homebound children to an electronic education. 
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JET AGE THINKING 

“What color is music? 

“What makes midgets? 

“How hot is solar heat? 

“What is electrophoresis? 

“These are questions that high school students are an- 
swering while many people are wondering what the 
next generation is coming to.” 

Thus the Worcester, Massachusetts Daily Telegram 
commented on the Worcester County Regional Science 
Fair that is sponsored by the Kiwanis Clubs of Green- 
dale and Worcester each year. Leading up to Science 
Fair competition, sixty students won preliminary con- 
tests in thirty Massachusetts high schools. This qualified 
them to display their exhibits at the fair. The three-day 
event included addresses by practicing scientists. The 
Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, Maryland also spon- 
sors a Science Fair, using the facilities of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. Highlights of both fairs were the 
announcements of winning students who would accom- 
pany their teachers on an all-expense paid trip to 
Oklahoma City for the Kiwanis National Science Fair. 


‘““JUANITA TURPIN, R. N.’’ 

JUANITA WOULD NOT HAVE the significant “R.N.” behind 
her name today without the aid of the Kiwanis Club of 
Somerset, Kentucky. The club awarded her a three-year 
nursing scholaiship, with the stipulation that she work 
one year at the local hospital after graduation. When 
Juanita received her degree, another girl was selected 
for the scholarship. 








MUSIC, MAESTRO, PLEASE 

Tue conpuctor tapped his baton, and the rustle of 
eighty-two starched white blouses and shirts crept 
through the auditorium as the musicians raised their 


instruments. The Racine, Wisconsin Kiwanis Youth 
Symphony’s annual concert was beginning. As they 
listened to the strains of Schubert, many Kiwanians 


thought back to the birth of this group, when William 
Stephens, a music teacher in the Racine public schools, 
organized local youngsters into a symphony orchestra. 
He had the musicians—but he turned to Kiwanis for 
financial help. The club raised $700 in less than three 
weeks, and since then has given more than $3500 to the 
The club recently joined with a parents’ 
organization to send the group to the Door County 
Music Festival for a week end in which the teen-age 
musicians had the rare opportunity to play under the 
famous conductor Thor Johnson. 

Profits from the annual concerts pay for the group’s 
appearances at hospitals, fairs, and state institutions. 
A student committee plans swimming parties, dances, 
and other events for the orchestra’s members, and this 
helps to make a chair in the group a coveted honor. 

The Youth Symphony is believed to be the only one of 
its kind operating on a year-around concert and re- 
Conductor Stephens serves without 
the per- 


orchestra 


hearsal S( hedule 
pay, his reward being that of the Kiwanians 
sonal satisfaction of seeing these youngsters help them- 
selves to a fuller cultural and social life. 


Fund-Raising 
A PROMISE TO MARTHA ANN 
Sue was ony four years old and little girls just can't 
tell the difference between white gasoline and water. 
When Martha Ann Miller threw a cupful of white, clear 
liquid into an open fire, seventy-five per cent of her skin 
was destroyed. She faced forty to fifty operations for 
skin grafting and plastic surgery before she would be 
able to walk. The surgeon offered his services without 
fee and the hospital reduced its charges; still an enor- 
mous bill loomed up before Martha Ann’s parents. 
The Kiwanis Club of Northside, Knoxville, Tennessee 
promised action and began a huge fund-raising pro- 
With the money from coin containers, radio-TV 


gram 
appeals, and help from civic groups and churches, 
Martha Ann's future looks $10,000 brighter, and her 
recovery 15S assured 

Martha Ann still faces forty to fifty operations, 











Dancers in Bluefield, Virginia swing and sway 
every Friday evening when the Kiwanis Club of Graham 
sponsors a street dance. A local radio show originates 

from this popular weekly affair. 


SMALL CLUBS—GREAT SERVICE 

THE FIRST TREATMENT center in the world to offer a com- 
pletely coordinated medical, educational, and training 
program for cerebral-palsied children and adults opened 
four years ago in Roosevelt, New York. Instrumental in 
the planning and developing of the center were the 
Roosevelt Kiwanians, who have remained the staunchest 
supporters of the program. Each year the club sponsors 
a colorful fair, titled “Community Night,” which has 
netted as much as $15,000. But the Kiwanis attention is 
personal as well as financial, and members work indi- 
vidually to rehabilitate patients. The force of this forty- 
man club in the community contradicts the idea that 
clubs that are small in number cannot accomplish big 
things. 

Supporting that contradiction is the Kiwanis Club of 
Union Township, New Jersey, whose thirty-eight mem- 
bers built a six-room, split-level house, entirely inde- 
pendent of outside financial help. Every man subscribed 
to the building fund, and the house was a Kiwanis proj- 
ect from blueprints to bathtubs. The house was sold for 
approximately $5000. The money went to the club’s 
underprivileged child fund. 


Agriculture 

NATURE IS THEIR TEXTBOOK 

Usinc THE NEBRASKA COUNTRYSIDE as a manual, Kiwan- 
ians joined rural school children and soil specialists in 
tramping through fields to see conservation in practice. 
The lesson was part of a Kiwanis Soil Conservation Day 
in Gage County, Nebraska, where the Kiwanis Club of 
Beatrice and agricultural groups sponsored an all-day 
program. After a morning of films and talks, a caravan of 
cars took more than 450 people to six different sites for 
a firsthand look at conservation. 


THE FARMER TAKES A RIDE 

SouTHERN hospitality was at its best one afternoon when 
Kiwanians in Cairo, Georgia served a full-scale barbecue 
to several hundred farmer-guests. The occasion was the 
close of the Kiwanians’ tenth annual farm tour, when 
special buses chartered by the Cairo club carried the 
men to see agricultural demonstrations and study new 
farming methods. Trends in feeding and irrigation 
were reviewed by a specialist. 
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FARM CITY WEEK, 1956 

To A HIGH scHooL freshman who had never felt the 
soft, warm tummy of a newborn pig, to an agricultural 
attaché from a foreign embassy in Washington who 
heard Secretary Benson’s speech at the International 
Day Dinner, or to a rural woman who swapped recipes 
with a sales manager’s wife at a club luncheon, Farm 
City Week, 1956 (November 16-22), meant different 
things. To the more than 4000 Kiwanis clubs spear- 
heading the program that in 1955 won the Freedom 
Foundation’s Distinguished Service Medal, it meant the 
satisfaction of seeing this Kiwanis-coordinated project 
mushroom into a national movement. This second annual 
Farm/City Week was saluted from church pulpits, at 
youth banquets, in trade publications, by marching 
bands at football halftimes, by hundreds of organiza- 
tions, and by a Presidential proclamation. 

In historic Plymouth, Massachusetts the highlight was 
the “Old and New Thanksgiving Dinners” with people 
in pilgrim costumes sitting down to a seventeenth cen- 
tury dinner, followed by the modern food fare. A farm 





This calf appears to be bored with all the attention 
lavished on her by Chicago boys who were farm guests of 
De Kalb, Illinois Kiwanians during Farm/City Week. 


and a city family were guests. Prior to the feast a direct 
descendant of a Mayflower passenger placed a trans- 
atlantic telephone call to a Mayflower descendant in 
England to exchange Thanksgiving greetings. 

In Franklin Park, Illinois 109 high school freshmen, 
many of whom had never set foot on a farm, piled into 
school buses for a Kiwanis-sponsored tour of three 
farms and a dairy. A Kiwanian in the Utica Square 
club in Tulsa stood in a shredded shirt to demonstrate 
the farmer’s percentage of the cotton dollar, while a 
processor, wholesaler, merchant, broker, ginner, and 
manufacturer held other pieces of the shirt that repre- 
sented their profit. In 1955 the Kiwanis Club of Chicago 
invited eight De Kalb, Illinois boys and girls for a three- 
day visit in the city. For Farm/City Week, 1956, De Kalb 
Kiwanians played hosts to youngsters from the Chicago 
Boys’ Club, who insisted on sleeping in the barn. The 
boys attended a 4-H show and helped groom the an- 
imals. This kind of enthusiasm is prompting new plans 
and ideas for the 1957 program. 
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DREAMS IN ACTION 
For THE PEOPLE in Tallapoosa County, Alabama, every 
week is Farm/City Week. A dynamic six-foot-four-inch 
Kiwanian named Fletcher Farrington is largely respon- 
sible for this spirit. As county agent for twenty-five 
years, he is on a first-name basis with almost every 
citizen, both young and old. He knows their problems 
and does something about them. 

A modern youth center stands as tangible evidence 
to this. Fifteen years ago Tallapoosa County faced a 
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famine of recreational facilities. Fletcher enlisted civic 
leaders to buy war surplus buildings and equipment, 
and through their planning, their neighbors now have a 
hub for swimming parties, dancing, and meetings. 

Under Fletcher’s guidance ten rural Community 
Improvement clubs have been organized. He is a mem- 
ber of three chambers of commerce and is in constant 
demand as a speaker. When the Carnation Milk Com- 
pany needed a site for a processing plant, it was 
Fletcher’s studies and surveys that convinced them to 
choose Tallapoosa’s county seat, Dadeville. 

Fletcher has attended every district and International 
convention since 1934, with one exception. He is a 
past governor of the Alabama District. This office, he 
says, was excellent training for his work last year as 
president of the National County Agents’ Association. 


STAR FARMER OF 1956 

THIS COVETED TITLE, with its $1000 cash award, was be- 
stowed by the Future Farmers of America on former 
Key Clubber Wesley Patrick, a twenty-one-year-old 
Georgia youth. And no one was prouder than the 
Kiwanis Club of Quitman and Brooks County, particu- 
larly Kiwanian Drawdy Willey, Wesley’s high school 
agricultural teacher. Later the club helped plan “Wesley 
Patrick Day,” with a barbecue for 6000 people. 


YEARBOOK MEMORIES 

More THAN 2500 Pics, valued at $75,000, have been pro- 
duced by the pig chain sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Decatur, Alabama. In 1948 the chain was started with 
eighteen registered gilts, all of which were placed with 
4-H boys. Care and feeding rules were laid down by the 
club and each youth agreed to return a pig for distri- 
bution to another boy. Now 176 boys own gilts from this 
project .... “Why I Would Like a Purebred Heifer” 
was the title of the winning entry in a contest spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Little Falls, New York. 
The prize, a purebred holstein calf, went to a fourteen- 
year-old farm youth . . . . The Santa Rosa Suburban, 
California club’s Poultry Fryer Contest was very much 
of a team effort. Two Kiwanians sponsored each con- 
testant, supplying fifty birds to the boy or girl. Ten 
weeks later the six best birds of each flock were judged 
and awarded to the sponsoring Kiwanians. The rest of 
the fat fryers were auctioned off, with premium bids 
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The first Negro boy to receive an animal from the 
the Kiwanis Club of Decatur, Ala- 
to his choice. (See story, page 39.) 





“pig chain” sponsored by 


bama points proudly 


going to the contestants .... When a packing company 
donated a steer to the youth program of the Kiwanis 
Club of Buena Park, California, the Kiwanians turned 
to the 4-H club. As an award for character and citizen- 
ship, they selected pretty Janice Antle to raise and sell 
the animal. With the profit she was to buy two steers, 
one for a fellow club member, one for herself... . In 
appreciation for outstanding service, the Hand County 
4-H Leaders Association presented a plaque to the 
Kiwanis Club of Miller, South Dakota The Kiwanis 
Club of Martinsville, Indiana is very important in the 
eyes of the county’s 4-H children. Through Kiwanis, 
the boys and girls have attended camps and conferences, 
Kiwanis-sponsored and __ received 
as well as guidance and personal encourage- 


entered contests, 
plaques 


ment in their projects 


Youth Work 
LOOK WHO'S GOING TO SCHOOL 
“AND LOOK wWHo’s playing games! And making new 


friends! And going to Sunday School! And riding a 
bike! And shoveling snow, and going to parties, and 
dressing prayers. And guess 
who's going to try to read and write! ... The ‘forgotten 
child’ is!” said the Niagara Falls (New York) Gazette, 


on the opening of a special school for local retarded 


himself, and saying his 


children 

The Kiwanis Club of North Niagara Falls, New York 
and other civic groups founded the school for low I. Q. 
children who could not keep pace in public schools. 
With the help of specially trained teachers, the children 
home and enjoy normal family life instead of 
going to an institution. In two years the school has 
doubled in size and has won strong community and 


live at 


county support. 


TRIUMPH FOR TEDDY 

LIKE MANY TWELVE-YEAR OLDS, Teddy Gregory of Wich- 
ita, Kansas is an encyclopedia of baseball knowledge. 
He can rattle off batting averages like ice cream flavors, 
and he never misses a game on radio or TV. But Teddy 
can't play baseball, because he was afflicted with polio 
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when he was three months old and now he’s confined 
to a wheel chair. 

Ralph Cowan of the Kiwanis Club of North Wichita 
mentioned Teddy when he visited the Milwaukee 
Braves’ training camp in Florida. The Braves promptly 
autographed their yearbook for this wheel chair fan 
and the North Wichita club later presented the book 
to Teddy at a party in his honor. The Kiwanians made 
plans for Teddy to attend a baseball game and to meet 
the team. 


“I MADE IT MYSELF” 

THAT THRILL of accomplishment has come to boys com- 
pleting their projects at the KI-Y Youth Workshop, 
built and maintained by the Kiwanis Club of South 
Gate, California. Since many of the community’s young 
men go into local industry, the workshop offers a vo- 
cational training ground, as well as a place to develop 
an interesting hobby. A trained instructor gives a ten- 
week course of instruction and teaches the boys to 
use the powered tools. The project is so popular that 
there is always a waiting list of boys seeking entry. 


HELP WANTED, AND GIVEN 

TEN-YEAR-OLD Eddy Hodges, a victim of cerebral 
palsy who has been receiving medical care through 
the Hiawatha, Kansas club, had the exciting experi- 
ence of appearing with Kiwanians on a cerebral palsy 
TV telethon, which raised more than $50,000 .... The 
Kiwanis Club of Royal Mount, Montreal has donated a 
bus to the Association for Retarded Children. The gift 
will solve a pressing transportation problem for both 
parents and school officials When a speaker 
emphasized the importance of discovering hearing prob- 
lems early in life, the Kiwanis Club of Oakville, On- 
tario bought an audiometer for local schools. The club 
also provides personnel and the money to operate the 
machine. 


BLUE JEAN BATTALION 
Have you eEveR chauffeured a Little League team? Or 
taken a half-dozen boys to a carnival? Or refereed a 
basketball game? 

Think of the life of Charles Schmotzer. He directs 
the activities of the 1650 members of the Kingsport Boys’ 


Boys at the South Gate, California KI-Y Workshop plan their 
own projects, but their work must be approved by an instruc- 
tor. Their workshop is sponsored by South Gate Kiwanians. 
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Club, which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Kings- 
port, Tennessee. It’s no wonder that the club is popular: 
Its program offers everything from reading to weight- 
lifting, and is designed for boys of all ages. After the 
boys’ club was established in 1950, the community chest 
agreed to take over operating expenses. Kiwanis re- 
cently expanded the club with a $7500 purchase of 
property. The money was raised through the club’s 


annual show, “Kiwanis Kapers.” 


CANADIAN HOSPITALITY 

Wuen Tue North Fulton Choir of Atlanta, Georgia 
docked at Montreal after contests and concerts in Europe, 
the Kiwanis Club of Saint Lawrence was waiting to 
whisk the choir members away for a luncheon and sight- 
seeing. Under the direction of Robert Lowrance, Jr., an 
Atlanta Kiwanian, the boys and girls sang for their 
St. Lawrence hosts. 


Civic Works 

WAR AGAINST SMOG 

FEW PROBLEMS ARE cussed and discussed in Los Angeles 
as much as smog. The blue-grey cloud that hangs over 
Los Angeles on windless days is a collection of industrial 
gases, motor fumes, smoke, and other foreign contami- 
nants. Everywhere people are asking questions like: 
“What’s being done about it? Does this air affect my 
health? Will it be worse in ten years? What does a 
smog-control program cost?” 

To solve a problem, it must be understood, and the 
confusion and misconceptions about smog are being re- 
placed with facts. Through the Kiwanis Smog Informa- 
tion Program Board, the one hundred clubs in the Los 
Angeles Basin are establishing policies and projects with 


Footwork and punches—two essentials of boxing— 
are taught by a Kingsport (Tennessee) Boys’ 

Club instructor. Kiwanians in Kingsport built the 
club and recently bought a $3500 bus for it. 
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government research bodies. Within each club a com- 
mittee is spearheading smog education with meetings, 
movies, pamphlets, speakers, tours, and other services. 
Industry and commerce are rallying to help fight the 
soupy haze that has been called “Los Angeles’ Number 
One Enemy.” 


IN MEMORY OF CHIEF PLENTY COUPS 

NEARLY THIRTY-FIVE years ago, when the great soldiers 
of the day stood at the dedication of the tomb of Amer- 
ica’s Unknown Soldier, an old man in flowing headdress 
prayed simply “. .. that the dead should not have died 
in vain; that war might end; that peace be purchased 
by the blood of red men and white.” 

Chief Plenty Coups, last full chief of the Crow nation, 
will not be forgotten as long as the Kiwanis Club of 
Billings, Montana has anything to say in the matter. 
As a continuing project, the club operates the Plenty 
Coups Memorial Museum and Park, thereby honoring 
the man Billings Kiwanians made an honorary member 
before his death in 1932, at the age of eighty-four. 

In his will, the Crow chieftain deeded his 200-acre 
farm to Big Horn County, asking that the property be 
developed as a park and recreation spot for Indians and 





white men. The county later entrusted it to the Kiwanis 
Club of Billings. Chief Plenty Coups led his nation 
through the difficult era of changing from warring, 
nomadic people to men of agriculture on a small reser- 
vation. Even with his fierce loyalty and concern for his 
people, he had great respect for the white man and often 
fought on his side. The museum tells this story, through 
his personal effects, weapons, letters, and relics of the 
Crow lore. 

Spearheaded by Past International Vice-President 
George E. Snell, whom Plenty Coups once made an 
honorary tribal member (he named him “Roaring 
Thunder”), and Fred C. Krieg, the Billings glub has 
preserved the Indian chief’s log house as a museum of 
personal mementoes from his colorful life. 


BONNEVILLE THE BOLD 

AccorDING TO A Washington Irving legend, it was Cap- 
tain Benjamin Bonneville, the colorful explorer, who 
named the Boise River, and consequently, Idaho’s capi- 
tal. To perpetuate the pioneer lore, the Kiwanis Club of 
Boise has enlarged and rededicated a monument they 
erected in 1927 on a knoll overlooking the Boise Valley. 
The plot of ground on which the marker rests is on the 
historic Oregon Trail and has been deeded to the city 
of Boise as a park. 
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Montana Boy 


In less than twenty seconds, these Billings, 
Scouts peeled off their clothes to show how quickly they could 
prepare to rescue a drowning person, The demonstration was 


held for the Kiwanis Club of Billings, sponsor of the group. 


WORLD NEIGHBORS AT HOME 
IN AN EFFORT to know and understand America’s friends 


and neighbors around the world, the Richmond Hill- 


Kew-Forest, New York club is conducting informal 
monthly discussion groups with guests from foreign 
countries. They use films, talks, musical offerings, ex- 
hibits of arts and crafts and question-and-answer 


periods to learn about the guest's country. They re- 
newed the project at a dinner in observance of the tenth 
anniversary of the United Nations 
WANTED: NEW STREETS 
For rorty years the people of Great Falls, Montana 
hoped with every new mayor that “the streets would be 
fixed.” And for forty years, after.each new mayor had a 
chance to review the budget and study the coming ac- 
tivities, he saw that the money for street repair was not 
available. Consequently, although new streets were 
added in the growing community, little care was given 
to older thoroughfares during those four decades. 
Then the Kiwanians in Great Falls decided to do 
something about their Members knew there 
wasn't enough money in the city coffers to finance the 
project. They also knew that the present method of 
building a few good streets around the city wouldn't 
work, because every time one was repaired, it bore the 
brunt of the traffic until it soon needed resurfacing. So 
Kiwanians went out to sell the entire city on new streets. 
Through a house-to-house campaign, members organ- 
ized Great Falls for a bond issue. In two years, more 
than five million dollars has been spent, financed by 
special assessments. Broad, smooth streets are now open 
to traffic 


streets 


SPROUT! 

SPROUT, the Society Promoting the Replacement of 
Uprooted Trees, is a program sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Conoga Park, Los Angeles. With a master plan 
for trees on city streets, these Kiwanians, assisted by 
Boy Scouts, are beautifying their community by replac- 
ing the trees removed by street widening projects and 
tree diseases 


When the club plants a tree, the nearest resident re- 
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ceives a letter with instructions explaining how to water 
and fertilize the young tree. Each tree planted is tagged 
with this ditty: 


I'm a Sprout! water me, feed me, treat me with care, 
I'll send my branches high in the air. 

A bit of attention, a small plot of ground, 

Will bring leafy, cool shelters all over town. 

For a tree is a blessing, and I'll be a tree, 

I'll shade you and bless you, if you'll care for me. 


Key Clubs 

MEANEST MAN? 

A CANDIDATE for the meanest man in the world is the one 
who stole the bicycle of Nelson Granston, a fourteen- 
year-old deaf mute in Los Angeles. When Key Clubbers 
at Garfield High School heard that Nelson’s prize pos- 
session had been stolen, they promptly bought a new 
bike for him. 


Safety 
KIWANIS JUNIOR POLICE 
To WEAR THE badge of the Kiwanis Junior Police Force 
is a coveted honor for Oklahoma City children. Many 
youngsters in that city hold the rank of captain o 
lieutenant as part of the safety program sponsored by 
the eight Kiwanis clubs in the Greater Oklahoma City 
area 

Each club has a Junior Police chief and district chiefs 
who work with schools, guiding them in an active safety 
program with emphasis on fire prevention and the ob- 
servance of traffic laws. 

At annual assemblies the boys and girls to be com- 
missioned and “sworn in” are introduced to police and 
fire officials. With their principals, the youngsters attend 























an all-day safety school to acquaint them with their 
leadership responsibilities. Now in its thirty-first year, 
the Kiwanis Junior Police Force.affects more than fifty- 
three thousand children in 111 schools. 


Under privileged Child 

CHILDREN HELPING CHILDREN 

Tuat was the slogan used by Paul Eagle of the Kiwanis 
Club of North Denver when he coordinated fifteen 
thousand children of his city to help in the statewide 
muscular dystrophy drive. The kick-off of the cam- 
paign came at a picnic given by the North Denver club 
for children stricken with this disease, which attacks 
more than three hundred thousand persons a year in 
the United States alone. Denver radio and TV per- 
sonalities entertained the youngsters. THE END 
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QUIET HERO 
(From page 19) 
battle. Though not in command of 


troops he exposed himself to fire and 
ran the same risks as soldiers in the 


ranks. Once, on a reconnaissance 
mission, accompanied only by an or- 
derly, he found his way in darkness 
and pouring rain through rough hills 
and lava beds alive with Mexicans, 
and returned, unharmed, with his 
information. General Scott said: “It 
was the greatest feat of physical and 
moral courage performed by any in- 
dividual in my knowledge during 
the campaign.” 

When peace came, and friends of 
the officers began lining up to seek 
political favors, Lee wrote to his 
brother: “I know how those things 
are awarded at Washington. I do not 
wish to be numbered among the 
clamorous claimants.” And so the 
public still knew little of the 
achievements of Captain Robert E. 
Lee. 

He was fifty-four years old and 
looking ahead to his retirement when 
in the early spring of 1861 he was 
summoned to Washington—to meet 
the crisis of his life. 

For months he had watched with 
sinking heart as flames of sectional 
hate were being fanned into war. “I 
can neither hasten nor avert the con- 
flict,” he said. He had freed his own 
slaves, for he did not believe that 
slavery was an institution for which 
men should fight and die. Nor did he 
believe that the North had a right 
to meddle in Southern affaits. Like 
many another loyal American, he 
was forced into a quick decision. 

Recalled to Washington from his 
station on the Texas border, he was 
promoted on March 17 to Colonel! of 
the First Cavalry. On Sunday, April 
14, Fort Sumter was surrendered to 
Confederate soldiers. Four days later 
Lee was called to Blair Mansion near 
the White House and was told that 
President Lincoln wished him to 
take command of the Union Army. 
Courteously, he declined. He sought 
out his old friend of Mexican War 
days, General Scott (who had rec- 
ommended him as commander-in- 
chief) and explained to him that he 
could not accept. 

Though the cotton states had 
seceded promptly after Lincoln’s 
election, Virginia was still in the 
Union five months later. Not until 
April 17, after Lincoln had called for 
troops to invade the state, did her 
legislature adopt an ordinance of 
secession. And not until then could 
Lee decide which cause had first 

(see QUIET HERO page 46) 
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Lu NEVER forget the first time I saw 
Kiwanis in actian—the one occasion 
that sold me on Kiwanis forever. 

She was a littleYgirl of about eight, 
so horribly dithturea by burns that 
she couldn’t attend school or go out- 
doors to play with other little girls. 
But she did attend the New Bedford 
club’s annual outing for crippled 
children at Vineyard Haven on the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard. 

I saw her sitting apart from the 
others. My duty was to cover the 
outing for The Standard-Times of 
New Bedford and, incidentally, to 
perform some magic for the young- 
sters at the Vineyard. I went over to 
her, chatted with her and did a couple 
of pocket tricks in an effort to win 
her attention. She was shy, as well 
she might be with that horrible face. 

Five years before, playing with 
matches, she had been almost fatally 
burned. The process of healing had 
left a constriction under the chin that 
pulled her lower lip down several 
inches. Flesh under her eyes had been 
pulled down also. Her face was one 
mass of scarred tissue. Constriction 
on the inside of her elbows had drawn 
her forearms up in a curve. Her 
fingers were twisted and flesh-webbed. 
She was a pitiable sight. 

I suggested to the chairman, Judge 
Samuel Barnet, that the flag given 
annually by a Vineyard summer 
resident to some child on the outing 
be given to her. And it was. I can 
see her, later, as she ran into the 
house shouting, “Mama! Mama!” and 
hugging the flag to her breast. It was 
the first time in her short life any 
attention had been paid to her. 

The club president at that time, 
Merrill G. Closson, and I took the 
little girl, with the mother’s consent, 
of course, to Dr. Varaztad Kazanjian 
in Boston, one of the leading plastic 
surgery specialists in the world. When 
the surgeon saw her body he shook 
his head rather despairingly and said, 
“IT have never in all my life seen a 
child so severely burned who lived.” 
The only unscarred flesh on her 
whole little body was a patch on her 
buttocks about the size of her hand. 

Dr. Kazanjian said he would take 
the case. He refused to discuss cost 




















in any way. As it turned out, he did 
not charge a penny for services that 
extended over many months. But the 
hospital bills were big. Before the 
club had finished with the case, it 
had paid out more than $3000. 

First, in a series of operations that 
saw the girl in and out of the hos- 
pital many, many times as the healing 
processes took place, Dr. Kazanjian 
cut the flesh on her throat, releasing 
the lower lip and allowing it to return 
to place. Then the constrictions on the 
arms and hands were cut, one at a 
time, and she received use of her 
arms and fingers. 

Finally, the surgeon went to work 
on the disfigured face. The mother’s 
flesh had proved useless in the 
surgery. The only flesh Dr. Kazanjian 
found he could use was that small, 
unscarred bit on the youngster’s body. 
With it, he proceeded to work a 
miracle. 

It was two or three years after I 
first saw her that I saw her again. I 
was doing a magic show in a school in 
Fairhaven, across the river from New 
Bedford. I looked into the audience 
and in the second row saw a little 
girl who looked vaguely familiar. I 
stopped my performance to ask her, 
“Aren't you Miss So-and-So?” She 
smiled and said she was. 

No, she never will be beautiful— 
ever. But Kiwanis gave to that child 
a whole life. Because of Kiwanis, she 
went to school, far behind others in 
her grade—but she was in school at 
last. Because of Kiwanis, she can run 
and play with other children. Be- 
cause of Kiwanis she can some day 
take a place in society she otherwise 
never would have had; can find em- 
ployment; even can marry and raise 
a family. 

The Kiwanis Club of New Bedford 
has done many good things, great 
things, but if the only thing it ever 
accomplished in all its existence was 
to give another chance to _ that 
crippled, disfigured little girl, it 
justified its existence. It was not or- 
ganized in vain. It has built, not in 
wood or stone, but in life itself. 

Earle D. Wilson 
Honorary Member 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
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How to shave 


A photostory by ORMAN 8S. LONGSTREET 





1 Shaving area must be 
e absolutely clean. 





2 Soften bristles with 
e hot towel 







4 Be sure to cover that tender skin under chin. 
e Leave mustache area for later. 


6 Begin with smooth downward 
e strokes, with grain of beard. 
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7 Don’t cut against direction of 
a 


whisker growth. Easy does it! 


. 





R Astringent lotion keeps 
= muscles from sagging. 














This kit 
really says 


welcome to Kiwanis” 
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> A. much a part of the ceremony as the 
membership button, “Kiwanis and you” makes 
the perfect presentation piece for new members 
when they are inducted into your club. De- 
signed to replace the “Information Pack For 
New Members” this beautiful new kit is made 
from one of the finest cover stocks obtainable 
and is deeply stamped with a specially made 
Kwianis emblem die. The finished product 
gives the impression of rich dignity—some- 
thing you will be proud to give and the new 
member proud to receive. The member's lapel 
button is attached to the cover and is included 
in the price of $1.05.* 
ag ee ane, Mee a 
w : ¢ 
@ Kiwanis In Actiog 
@ Kiwanis In Brief 
@ Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
@ Objectives Folder 





$4905 we 


tox included eb ry Porshe _ f oan 


*The member's lapel button can be purchased 
without the kit for the catalog price of fifty- 
five cents, tax included. The price of the kit Ovder trou KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


without lapel button is fifty cents . 


520 North Michigan Avenue e Chicago 11, Illinois 
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$].25 value 


—it's yours 







Have fun—earn EXTRA CASH! 


your FREE box today! Sunshine 
send the scintillating Studio 
Assortment (16 gay designs) free, and 


Cet 
will 


other NEW tastefully designed crea- 
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QUIET HERO 
(From page 43) 


claim to his allegiance. With Robert 
E. Lee, loyalty was an instinct, and 
his love of Virginia was too deeply 
rooted to take part in its invasion. 
To absolve himself honorably of his 
Army oath he resigned his commis- 
sion and became a private citizen. 
He and his family prepared to vacate 
their beloved Arlington. 

The next Sunday, as he left church 
he was handed a note from the Gov- 
ernor, asking him to become Major 
General of the Virginia forces. He 
accepted, and on the following day 
was formally invested with the office. 
There was no time for oratory, for 
which he had little gift, but his 
speech of acceptance had the ring of 
sincerity: “Trusting in Almighty 
God, an approving conscience, and 
the aid of my fellow citizens, I devote 
myself to my native state, ir whose 
behalf alone will I ever again draw 
my sword.” And at once he sent 
word to his son Custis that he should 
not blindly follow his father into the 
Confederacy, but consult his own 
judgment, reason, and conscience as 
to the course he should take. 

Thus, Lee entered the war in de- 
fense of his own state. Soon he be- 
came military adviser to President 
Jefferson Davis, but it was not until 
the spring of 1865 that Davis made 
him Commanding General of the 
Confederacy. 

The first great battle took place at 
Bull Run on July 1, 1861. For almost 
four years the bloody tides of war 
swung back and forth. Sharpsburg 
and Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville 
and The Wilderness, Spottsylvania 
and Cold Harbor, Gettysburg and 
Richmond. And finally, Appomattox, 
where Lee unbuckled his sword and 





tendered it to his former comrade 
and late enemy, General Ulysses S. 
Grant. 

Analysts of the art of war still 
find many a good lesson in Robert 
E. Lee’s brilliant, courageous cam- 
paigns. But no man could hold out 
forever against overwhelming super- 
iority in resources and men. And on 
an April morning of 1865 Lee made 
his final decision of the war. The 
enemy was in front of him and in 
back of him. At home the women and 
children were suffering. His own 
Army of Northern Virginia was 
shrunk to a mere 20,000 men-—men 
with empty bellies and blistered feet, 
yet ready to die for him if he asked 
it. Instead, he told them, “There is 
nothing left but to go and see Gen- 
eral Grant. And I would rather die 
a thousand deaths.” 

Reverence and acclaim are usually 
reserved for victorious generals. Yet 
when General Lee rode back to the 
lines to tell his men that their cause 
had been lost, every hat was raised 
in respectful silence. Later, in Rich- 
mond, as a paroled prisoner of war, 
crowds welcomed him with cheers, 
waving hats and fluttering handker- 
chiefs. In the hearts of his army and 
his people, Lee had won a place that 
not even defeat could lower. 

After the muskets were stacked, 
the tattered flags furled, and the men 
were treking home to their ravaged 
farms, Lee resolved to devote the 
rest of his life to rebuilding what the 
war had torn down. He, himself, had 
nothing more to lose. Arlington had 
been confiscated for taxes and most 
of its priceless heirlooms lost forever. 
With his invalid wife, Lee moved 
into a simple cottage donated by a 
friend. 

Some Richmond bankers arranged 
to have him elected secretly to the 





ADVENTURE 
(From page 32) 


of Education called on Walter for a 
long talk. As a result a Zellidja 
winner spent six months in West 
Germany talking to officials and high 
school students, and then the Walter 
plan went into operation. The first 
German winners were off on the 
roads of the world in 1956. Queen 
Frederika of Greece has also talked 
with Mr. Walter, and Greek scholar- 
ships, financed by the royal house, 
will start in 1957. Similar plans are 
now afoot in Switzerland and in 
Norway. 

“The object of the scholarships,” 
said Louis Francois, inspector gen- 
eral of education, “is not simply to 
hurl the boys out on the highways 
of the world—but to give them 


something they can’t find in the 
classroom; an opportunity to meet 
people, life, hard realities; all the 
things they will come up against 
when they grow up.” 

Walter, who is no man of words, 
feels that this is not simply a plan 
for making successful men—but of 
making a seedbed for leadership, out 
of which will come men of power 
and genius who will follow in a 
great tradition, creating a France 
more in tune with the times. 

“One of the boys expressed it 
perfectly,” he said to me, “when he 
said, ‘Reality is better than a dream.’ 
He was saying or rather implying 
what Clemenceau (the great first 
World War prime minister) meant 
when he said, ‘Young men, roll up 
your sleeves, and make _ your 
destiny.’” THE END 
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presidency of a New York life in- 
surance company, with an ample 
salary and only token duties. Lee 
quietly rejected the position by say- 
ing that he knew nothing of life in- 
surance business. He might have had 
$12,000 a year from a New Orleans 


* * * * * * * 


TRIED AND TRUSTED 
A banker in a small village wrote 
the following letter to a private em- 
ployment agency: “Sir: The man 
you sent to me with the recom- 
mendation that he was tried and 
trusted was hired by this bank. This 
letter is to advise you that the man 
was trusted and will be tried, if 
we are fortunate to ever catch him. 
Yours truly.” —DICK WRIGHT 


* * * * * * * 


corporation merely for the use of 
his name on the letterhead. The mail 
was filled with fabulous offers for 
his memoirs. 

Though badly in need of earning 
a living, he refused to cash in on his 
popularity. To become an idle hero 
was to become a useless citizen. And 
he declared, “Now more than at any 
other time, Virginia and every state 
in the South needs us.” 

His opportunity to serve came 
from an unexpected source, when he 
was elected president of a college in 
Lexington—a little institution with 
the proud name of Washington, but 
so pinched for finances that the emis- 
sary who came to Lee with the news 
had first to borrow a decent suit of 
clothes. Lee accepted, despite the 
protests of friends that he could have 
earned several times the salary of 
$1500 as head of a more famous insti- 
tution. A few days later, on a warm 
September afternoon, he rode to 
Lexington and registered at the 
hotel, a day ahead of time because he 
wanted no official welcome. 

Washington College had a faculty 
of five, and in order to pay them, 
the desperate trustees had been 
forced to rent the president’s house. 
So the General and Mrs. Lee moved 
into the hotel, and there they 
“bivouacked,” as Lee called it, until 
the house could be vacated. At first 
their living came mostly from game, 
canned goods, and bags of potatoes 
brought in by their neighbors. 


Wirun two years the enrollment 
had jumped from less than fifty to 
more than four hundred. With the 
beginning of prosperity, the trustees 
voted to build the president a new 
residence. But Lee objected. He 
could still live in the dilapidated 
building, still transact the college 
(see QUIET HERO page 48) 
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Proven by 300 Clubs with sales 
of 105,000 boxes last year! 


Kiwanis Clubs all over the country have sold more than 
105,000 boxes of Packer’s Charm Soap for a net profit of 
over $52,000! 

Charm Soap is made by the makers of Packer's Original 
Pine Tar Soap, famous the world over since 1869. An excep- 
tionally fine quality deodorant toilet soap, Packer’s Charm 
Soap contains cleansing Hexachlorophene; is fragrant, gentle, 
mild and lasts so long in your soap dish. It is a toilet soap 
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pleasant and refreshing to use daily yourself. SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLE BOX and more information about the fa- 
mous Packer’s Charm Soap Profit Plan, available exclusively 
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QUIET HERO 
(From page 47) 


business in his bleak office. The 
pressing need was for domitories, 
recitation rooms, and laboratories. 


Lee opened a new library, improved 
the college grounds, laid out walks, 
planted trees. Most important of all 
was a chapel. “Unless these young 
men all become consistent Chris- 
tians,” he declared, “I shall have 
failed in the object that brought me 
here.” As fast as he could gather 
funds he added courses in civil 
engineering, agricultural chemistry, 
modern languages, commerce, and 
journalism. 

Lee taught no classes, although he 
attended oral examinations and was 
present in chapel every morning— 
at 7:45. He abolished formal inspec- 


* * * . * * * 
DIAGNOSIS 
When the doctor finished his ex- 
amination, he said, “My friend, 
you're suffering from a_ ¢hronic 


complaint.” 
“I know it,” said the sick man, “but 
please lower your voice. She’s in the 
next room.” 

—DICK WRIGHT 


* * * * * * * 


tions and established an honor sys- 
tem. The student was given no set 
of rules and bylaws when he matric- 
ulated. Instead he was told, “We 
have no printed rules. We have but 
one rule here and it is that every 
student must be a gentleman.” 

In the second year of his admin- 
istration, Lee noted in the college 
register the names of twelve boys 
from north of the Potomac. No vic- 
tory in war had given him more joy. 
For to the old soldier it meant that 
his campaign against prejudice and 
sectional hatred was being won. 

How great a victory he achieved 
in the last years of his life was dis- 
closed not long ago in an incident 
described by a Northern writer. In 
the company of a Lexington friend 
he was walking about the campus 
of Washington and Lee University 
when a squad of students from near- 
by Virginia Military Institute came 


striding down the walk—noisy, 
carefree, and resplendent in their 
uniforms. Passing the old chapel 


where a crypt holds the body of the 
South’s most gallant soldier, they 
halted and sharply saluted. The 
writer turned to his friend. “The 
South will always remember Robert 
E. Lee,” he said. “That is right,” his 
friend answered. “But those boys 
are all Yankees.” THE END 














Orv READERS, we're sure, have 
no idea how much their letters 
mean to us. 
They send us helpful and inter- 
esting information of all kinds: 
A secretary writes to tell us 


about the nonagenarian in his 
club who’s as enthusiastic as a 
man forty years younger. 

A public relations committee 
chairman sends along a crisp lit- 
tle note about something funny 
that went on at a club meeting. 

A wife of a Kiwanian says she’s 
glad we publish stories now and 
then that appeal strongly to 
women, too. 

The mail is brought into the 
editorial offices several times a 
day—in armfuls. Most of it is 
made up of publicity releases, 
printed sales letters, pitches on 
new products (though we long 
ago dropped our new products 
page), and free-lance articles, 
stories, and poems. 

We prize most, however, the 
letters from our readers, like the 
one we received from the alum- 
nus of Miami (Ohio) University, 
telling us how many contributors 
and men discussed in a certain 
issue were alumni of Miami U. 
It was heartening to learn that 
he had gone through the maga- 
zine that thoroughly! 





W ere also glad when Kiwanis 
clubs inform us of their truly 
outstanding activities before they 
put them on. Just a note or a 
postcard, telling the bare essen- 
tials, gives us time and opportu- 
nity to write for special informa- 
tion, or arrange special coverage 
—if needed. 
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ris coun is SCHEDULED TO BE 
AN ORPHAN TOMORROW! 


This little girl—and too many others like her 
—may lose her father or mother, or both, 
in a traffic accident tomorrow! 
















HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP 


This year alone, over 40,000 men, women and STOP TRAFFIC TRAGEDIES! 


children will die on our highways, according 
to the present accident rate! 1 Drive safely and courteously 
; yourself. Observe speed limits and 
Yet most of these deaths can be prevented... warning-signs. 


with your cooperation. Where drivers are careful and obey 


the law, deaths go DOWN! 


Support your local safety organization 


2 Urge your police and courts to 
enforce the law strictly! 

Where traffic laws are strictly en- 
forced, deaths go DOWN! 
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pictures, floor plans, with room dimensions and 
over-all descriptions of all types and sizes of 
home Find the home you want this easy way. 
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complete plan sets you are ready to accept bids, 
arrange financing and start building. 

FAST SERVICE 

There no long wait when vou order Garling- 
house pla Complete plan sets will be sent by 
return mail within 24 hours after order is 


received 














America’s Largest 


Home Plan Service 


HOME PLAN BOOKS 


Order Any or All of These Large, Beautifully 
Illustrated Books Showing Exteriors and Floor Plans 


1. RANCH AND SUBURBAN 
125 very popular ranch-type de- 
signs — both conventional and 
contemporary. Suitable for town 
and cowntry. Many in 
I Ss ne ‘was ante Be 


2. CHOICE SELECTED HOMES 
82 designs featuring 12 new 
split-levels. Various styles, 2 
and 3 bedrooms. 32 in 
Get WN wets ko dear eae be 50c 


3. HOMES IN BRICK 

114 designs of medium and 
large homes. Includes color sec- 
tion of ranch styles in brick, 
stone and frame. ..... 1.00 


4. SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES 
200 pictures, outdoor (patio) 
and indoor types including cor- 
rect construction details. Re- 
liable, authentic information. 75¢ 


5. ALL-AMERICAN HOMES 

3rd edition — featuring 120 dif- 
ferent designs in varied types 
of construction. 64 in full 
color 50c 


USE HANDY ORDER FORM BELOW! 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CO., INC. 1 
Garlinghouse Bldg., Dept. K-17 Topeka, Kansas i 
Enclosed is $ cash, check, of money order for books as checked. ’ 
1. Rench ond Suburban 8. Cape Cod G Colonial 14. Duplex Designs q 
2. Choice Selected Homes Homes 15. Kamp Kabins G Wee ] 

3. Homes in Brick 9. Deluxe Small Homes Homes 
4 Successtul Fireplaces 10. New Small Homes 16. New American Homes ! 
5. All-American Homes 11. Plans for New Homes 17. Blue Ribbon Homes t 
6. Sunshine Homes 2. New Brick Homes 18. Split Level Homes 8 
7. America’s Best 13. Southern Homes 19. Complete Set, 18 Books 4 
Name . 
Address ; 
City State i 
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6. SUNSHINE HOMES 

62 appealing designs, pleasantly 
styled. 2 and 3 bedroom sizes. 
Many without basements . . 50c 


7. AMERICA’S BEST 
2nd edition. Over 120 outstand- 
ing designs. All styles 2 and 3 


13. SOUTHERN HOMES 









£5 very gy rm ge for / 


small families. one story. 
Mostly 2 bedroom—a few 3 bed- 
room. Suitable for all areas. 50c 
14. DUPLEX DESIGNS 

41 varied design of 1 and 2 
story duplexes and small apart- 


bedroom. 64 in full color. S0c 


ments in brick, stone and 
8. CAPE COD G COLONIAL REE SSE Fe ar 50c 
HOMES 15. KAMP KABINS & 
A very fine selection — perhaps WEE HOMES 


our finest. All types; Cape Cod, 
Southern, New England. 1% and 
2 stories—2 to 4 bedrooms. 50c 
9. DELUXE SMALL HOMES 
Our 6th edition and largest se- 
lection of finest, modern de- 
signs. All time-tested for u- 
larity. 1 to 3 bedrooms. in 
full color 50c 
10. NEW SMALL HOMES 

Over 80 new plans, 32 in full 


Over 60 designs suitable for 
year around and summer use— 
in town or country 50c 


16. NEW AMERICAN HOMES 
98 of our most popular larger 
homes. A beautiful selection 
tested for popularity... . 1.00 
17. BLUE RIBBON HOMES 

One of our most popular books 
—3rd edition 116 designs. e . 


“es eee 


color. Many sizes, 650 to 1175 in full color... ...++ 
sq. ft. floor space, 1, 2, anu 18. SPLIT LEVEL HOMES 
> CORUIMS . v8 4h 4ree 50c A brand new book of 41 latest 


split level designs and 18 con- 
temporary plans. 2, 3, and 4 
bedrooms. Many in color. . $0c 


11. PLANS FOR NEW HOMES 
A beautiful new book of 84 very 
desirable home designs. 32 in 
full color. 2, 3, and 4 bedroom 
sizes $0c 


12. NEW BRICK HOMES 





19. COMPLETE SET of above 


64 designs in brick exteriors, books in one order for 
every one a genuine beauty. only $8.00 — a $2.25 
Wide range of styles and SAVINGS. Use order form 
GOR os beet bwaee 50c below. 











ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID 
IN U.S.A. AND CANADA 
Guarantee 


All transactions with The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., 
Inc., are on a money-back guarantee basis. If for 
any reason you are not satisfied, return the un- 
used plans within five days and receive full credit 
on new plans or a cash refund. 

Garlinghouse Plan Services have been used by 
builders and lumber dealers for over 40 years and 
are approved by all types of lending institutions. 





